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EDITORIAL 


STUDENT PROTEST 


Of editorial condemnation of college student protest there is no 
lack. It is not possible to pick up a journal or a newspaper without 
being exposed to an editorial writer whohas something to say about 
students in general or Columbia, Berkeley and Brandeis studerits in 
particular. Unfortunately most comments about students and stu- 
dent protests resemble 19th century thinking about cancer. When 
cancer was thought of as one entity, little medical progress was 
possible. When it became clear that the term "cancer" covered an 
extremely wide range of cellular pathologies--from skin tumors to 
an excess of blood cells --it became possible to think fruitfully 
about cancer as a medical problem. 

This editorial attempts to do nothing more than make discrimi- 
nations, for it seems reasonable to believe that we are not likely 
to deal intelligently with the "student problem" until we recognize 
it for what it is--not a single phenomenon but a group of related 
events and issues. 


THE DRAMATIS PERSONNAE 


Depending upon whom one reads it is possible to believe that the 
"students" are (a) ethically sensitive guardians of democracy who 
are forcing healthy change on a conservative campus, or (b) un- 
balanced zealots and neurotic rebels who, when they are not smoking 
pot or shacking up with one another, are frittering away time on 
spurious issues. As aculture, we must be fond of dualisms or we 
would not persist in thinking this way. 

To talk about "students" who are creating a "problem" on college 
campuses is to ignore the obvious: that there are many different 
types of students and many different problems. It is simply not 
true that "they" are all waiting in the wings of the administration 
building, ready to seize it at the drop of a distasteful edict. There 
is sufficient empirical information to show that there is a wide 
range of attitudes, personalities and factions. At one extreme 
there would appear tobe ultra-left-wingers, heirs apparent to 1930 
Marxists. These, says Kenneth Keniston in PSYCHOLOGY TODAY, 
are regarded by the New Left as dull and uninspired, competent only 
to crank the handle of a mimeo machine. There are several other 
shades of leftist positions. 

Another seemingly distinct group are liberal idealists who seem 
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to galvanize acound only selected issues. These may be the Univer- 
sity's alleged culpability in allowing Dow Chemical or the FBI to 
recruit on campus or it may be the University commitment in mat- 
ters related to civil rights or racial justice. Many such idealists 
are not believers in a cleansing revolution; they are, rather, de- 
scendants of Old Testament prophets who possess strong convictions 
learned from their liberal parents, the liberal mass media or -- to 
acknowledge that Bill Buckley is right on at least one point--liberal 
college professors. 

A third entity, seemingly pivotal, consists of a large group of 
students who are not radical, liberal or even especially committed 
to righting wrongs. These are the students who are apparently 
aware of issues but who do not themselves initiate action. They 
can, however, be moved to action by the sight of club-swinging cops 
and arbitrary deans, or, on the otherhand, by leftwing manipulators 
who occasionally overstep the bounds of fair play to reveal them- 
selves for what they are: fanatics absolutely persuaded their ends 
are so sanctified that any means is acceptable. 

In point of fact, the vast majority of students are what theyhave 
always been: plodding, upwardly mobile nursing, education and engi- 
neering majors who could care less about alienation, social justice, 
Viet Nam, sexual expression, the House Un American Committee, 
dormitory hours or "grass." These are not especially liberal and 
not particularly conservative. They are earnest, hard - working, 
gregarious, unimaginative souls who wish a BA, a spouse or a recom- 
mendation to medical or law school. They are not especially happy 
with the University as it is but they are not willing to risk their 
grade point averages or reputations to do much about it, They are 
generally happy with the status quo and do not experience a genera- 
tion gap: indeed, they seem to admire their parents and wish to be 
like them, only more so, and to own what they own, only more so. 

This description, naturally, omits other positions and attitudes; 
nor does it account for the very different populations at different 
universities; nor does it detail the shifts and changes that occur 
within and among these groups on any given campus and on any par- 
ticular issue. It is just a reminder that college students do not 
come in one package. 


THE ISSUES 
There is merit in distinguishing protesting students from the 


issues they protest. It is also advisable to distinguish local issues 
from issues which are inherent inhigher education and both of these 
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from what appear to be problems that are common to society. 

A local issue is likely to center around either denial of demo- 
cratic due process or the treating of students as non-persons. As 
examples of ignoring democratic procedures, students may be ex- 
pelled without any semblance of a fair trial. They may be punished 
doubly for an infraction of a community ordinance: once by the 
community and then the University. On some campuses--frequently 
the smaller liberal arts or Church-related institutions--students 
may be punished for being SUSPECTED of engaging in deviant be- 
havior. It is vain for our public schools and universities to talk 
democracy -- which has something to do with participation in the 
decision-making process--year after year without, sooner orlater, 
expecting young people to wonder why democratic tenets do not also 
apply to the governing of their universities. 

It is also expecting too much to believe that we can talk about 
"individualism" or "respect for personality" without students re- 
senting the mass of impersonal regulations and procedures in which 
they are enmeshed for four or more years. At one university plans 
are being made to register students two years in advance with the 
assistance of computers. That this would simplify the lives of ad- 
ministrators, counselors and academic advisors goes without saying: 
that it locks students into a possibly distasteful program and that 
it makes them distinctly subservient to the needs of the "system" 
should also be granted. 

Similarly, students are also reacting to what they perceive to be 
the inverted values of the university. Universities welcome to their 
campuses manufacturers of chemicals that will be used to incinerate 
children. University Boards of Trustees, which manage or own stock 
in land and commercial enterprises, have no qualms when their build- 
ing plans disrupt the lives of the poor or racial minorities. How- 
ever, a university will skewer an imprudent 22 year old editor for 
using socially unaccepted images in the campus newspaper. 

The combination of an insistance on an obsolete INLOCO PARENTIS 
stance and the tacit university acceptance of undemocratic or in- 
humane values constitutes what would appear tobe real issues. De- 
spite what is claimed about the methods students employ, the issues 
do exist. Simply because there are students who would welcome any 
opportunity to engage in violent "confrontation" tactics ought not 
blind us to the fact that there are genuine problems which generate, 
and understandably so, vigorous opposition. 
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THE TACTICS 


It is proving extremely difficult for intelligent and discriminating 
observers to decide upon the proper evaluation of student tactics. 
Does one side with Sidney Hook, writing in a recent ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY, who condemns the building seizures, interruptions of 
classes and shouting down of unacceptable platform speakers? Or 
does one suggest, as has Johnathan Kozol, that people object to 
student tactics because they are successful: there are more Black 
Studies Programs now than there were two years ago, and students 
are closer to obtaining true rights, and not simply privileges that 
may be withdrawn--a distinction insisted upon by Professor George 
Eastman in a paper given at the recent Philosophy of Education 
Society conference at Denver. 

To accept Hook's position is to grant that some tactics are bla- 
tantly anti-democratic and will likely generate anarchism on the 
campus and reactionary counter measures off campus. It is also to 
believe that in a democracy means are as important as ends. It has 
not been acceptable democratic theory or practice tohold that ANY 
means is acceptable in achieving an allegedly democratic end. To 
condone student excursions into violence is to believe that as long 
as it achieves a desirable end--i.e., capitulation by benighted 
trustees, a Black Studies program, ending of restrictive regula- 
tions--violence is therefore legitimized. 

Further, one must be cognizant of aninherent contradiction in the 
thinking and behavior of a number of different campus protestors. 
In one California State College recently a campus figure openly ad- 
vocated that neither he nor any one else had any obligation to obey 
immoral rules and regulations. Upon being fired, the person--in this 
case aprofessor--spent over a year contesting his treatment on the 
basis that it violated proper procedures. By what canon of ration- 
ality does one assert that he is above the law and legal due process 
and then claim that he has a right to be protected by both? 

On the other hand, to restrict oneself to condemning the tactics 
is not to ask an important question: What provoked such wrath? 
Some prefer to think that unacceptable tactics are chosen "because" 
of a breakdown of authority and a loss of respect for the law and 
order. This is non- thinking. In point of fact, students do not go 
to the barricades if there are free channels of communication and 
effective means by which they can redress grievances, secure fair 
hearing, make their voices heard or have some impact on the insti- 
tution. To say, as Professor Hook does, that American students 
have no business being so upset because they do not have the troubles 
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of Italian students who must live in grinding poverty and study in 
truly medieval institutions is to miss the point just made: that 
students do have genuine issues and grievances. Anyone who lives in 
atypical college dormitory, is spied upon by dorm counselors, spends 
the first two years with graduate student instructors, receives the 
runaround from a phalanx of clerks and secretaries, is graded by 
computers, is enrolled in classes of 500, cannot receive adequate 
assistance during the times of crisis and is confronted by his draft 
board has a grievance. 

The point of this editorial is that to condemn or approve without 
taking into account the complexity of issues, position and tactics 
is to lapse into simplistic thinking. And we do not solve problems 
by being simple. 

S. Samuel Shermis 
Purdue University 
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THE AFFILIATION OF THE CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIAL SCIENCES WITH CHINESE IDEAS 


David Bonner Richardson 
Utah State University 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


The word "Leibnizian" will be used frequently in this article in 
order to identify the twentieth century civilization which is now 
spread over the world. This word will not be used here to point out 
disciples of Leibniz' philosophy, nor to describe ideas or schools of 
thought as if they were deducted from his doctrines; but, instead, 
the word "Leibnizian" is employed as a touchstone, a symbolic 
name --in the manner that one calls ancient Greece the "classic 
Culture." Spengler coined the term "Faustian" in order to dis- 
tinguish the Medieval and Modern Western Culture of Europe. 
Dr. Faust, with his excessive pride, ambitions and strivings, seemed 
to Spengler to be symbolic of the civilization. Spengler also described 
a culture which was common to the ancient Jewish, early Christian 
and Arab societies and borrowed the word "Magian" as an appropri- 
ate name for that old culture. The exaggerated metaphysical dualism 
of the Magi priests of Persia seemed to be especially characteristic 
of the ancient and early Christian Mediterranean way of seeing 
things. Spengler chose "Classical" to name the Greek Civilization, 
because the Hellenes were characteristically motivated by the for- 
mal qualities of things, their symmetry and their rational limits-- 
whether material objects or constructions of speculative thought. 

Spengler's way of classifying higher civilizations is sound, though 
higher cultures may also be classified by other criteria, particularly 
the various religious cultures of the respective higher religions and 
the divers social or political cultures of the respective political 
ways of organizing higher societies. The Spenglerian morphology of 
culture presupposes that an unconscious selection by a civilized 
people assembles a group of a few metaphysical ideas, and this 
matrix of ideas becomes the nucleus of a metaphysical Weltan- 
schauung. Such a metaphysical world - view by no means originates 
in asystematic study of metaphysics; it exists at the commonsense 
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level and unconsciously. It contains, moreover, only a few frag- 
ments of the basic ideas which a complete treatise on metaphysics 
might expound, The Chinese Civilization of Law Tse and Confucius, 
in my opinion, received its distinctive qualities from only a handful 
of metaphysical notions, and the latter entered implicitly and in- 
stinctively into the works and activities of the creative members 
of that culture. The following metaphysical ideas seem to be the 
basic notions of old China; relations, a field of theory of space and 
of society. These were unconsciously introduced into most of the 
significant deeds, works and symbols of ancient China. 

As to our own higher civilization, I believe that the influence of 
the Chinese and Indian Cultures for two or three centuries prior to 
the twentieth century (and, more recently, that of the Japanese 
Culture) has imperceptibly been stimulating the creative members 
of Western Civilization (Spengler's "Faustian" Culture), It is neces- 
sary to understand "Chinese and Indian influences," however, in 
several respects: (1) Influences from China and India which occurred 
in the Graeco-Roman world from 300 B.C. until the fourth century 
A.D. and which entered into the Gnostic, Neo-Platonic, Arabic, Cab- 
balistic and alchemical learning of the Middle Ages and Renaissance-- 
and thereby entered into the main stream of early modern Western 
thought, (2) The directed influence of the Chinese Culture from the 
seventeenth century onwards (and, via writings of the Tang, Sung 
and Ming eras, which were known to modern Europe, the indirect 
influence of Indian thought). (3) The direct influence of the Indian 
Culture, beginning early in the nineteenth century. (4) The slow 
maturation of certain "seeds" of East Asian origin, resulting in 
"flowers" sometimes strikingly similar to East Asian counterparts, 
and which "flowers" functioned in the West much as if they had been 
immediately imported from East Asia and incorporated in Western 
Civilization. For example, the idealism of Plotinus, I think, isa 
"seed" of Indian origin, and the "flowering" of Idealism in modern 
Western thought (e.g., in the Introduction to Fichte's WISSEN- 
SCHAFTLEHRE) is at times amazingly similar to the well-known 
idealism of ancient Indian philosophy. 

Influences of East Asian origin have been so pervasive that a rela- 
tively small number of intelligentsia in modern Europe began to 
create instinctively a new metaphysical WELTANSCHAUUNG as a 
replacement for the aging Faustian world-view. Thus Spengler, in 
my oOpinicn, was correct in his judgment that the Faustian world- 
style was in its "old age" by the end of the eighteenthcentury. But 
he was unaware that a congeries of a new culture had come into 
existence side by side with the main Faustian Civilization, not ir 
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the fine arts of that time, not in any completed form, but in many 
novel ideas that had been emerging since 1700. A biological analogy 
may be seen between a higher culture which is denominated by its 
metaphysical WELTANSCHAUUNG and a living organism. Indian and 
Chinese influences on many Western Ideas, received directly and 
through the mediation of Western thinkers through the centuries, 
caused a unique world-view to be conceived in the mental womb of 
Western Civilization. Two hundred years, rather than the nine 
months of babies, was the time required for the gestation. Then, 
in approximately 1900, a new higher culture was born with the aid of 
a number of midwives -- the creative persons of the time--witha 
great eclat of brand-new architecture, painting, music, sculpture 
and literature. I propose the name of the great polymath, G. W. 
Leibniz (1646-1716), and the name "Leibnizian Culture" for our con- 
temporary civilization; but I do not mean that the creative persons 
of our century are exegetes of Leibniz' thought, in the manner that 
Thomists are close followers of the thought of Thomas Aquinas; on 
the contrary, I propose merely a suggestive title, similarly as 
Spengler called Western Civilization "Faustian" and Schubart named 
it "Promethian." I have no objection, except that it should not be 
nameless, . It could be called the East-West Culture, the Eurasian 
Civilization, or even the Whiteheadian Culture. But many out- 
standing features of contemporary civilization, as, for example, its 
symbolic logic and the attendant computers, its ideas of space and 
time, its phenomenological techniques for dealing (and here with 
great relish) with complexity and, above all, its emphasis upon so- 
ciety and the social sciences and their problems, lead me to name 
it Leibnizian; for Leibniz was a precocious precursor of these pre- 
occupations of our day; and his intense interest in Chinese thought 
anticipated the tremendous influence of East Asia on the West 
after he died. It is difficult to exaggerate, in any event, the in- 
tense social mindedness of our century, even in the most unsocial 
sciences, We Leibnizians (which is not to say devotees of Leibniz) 
perhaps are most original in the social quality of our thought. 


ee 0@¢ 96 @ 


If we already suspect the influence of the Chinese Culture on 
modern Europe, then we can easily recognize many lineaments of 
the features of old China in the new eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury sociality of Europe. Thus the socialism of St. Simon and the 
Positivism of Comte carry strong resemblances to the socialist 
regimes and bureaucracies of the old Chinese Empire. The polarity 
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between the "statism" of the Chinese Confucianists and the anarch- 
ism of the Taoists is paralleled in the Europe of 1800 by a polarity 
between the new social sciences and the doctrines of primitivism 
and romanticism. 

Already a great deal is known about the actual empirical influences 
of old China on modern Europe, and we will find to our surprise that 
the debt of the new economic theories to old Chinese views can 
hardly be underestimated. 

The science of sociology, Comte's invention, which caps his posi- 
tivistic program, is the mother-discipline of all the new learnings 
that could be grouped under the basic idea of "social sciences." This 
science, which has existed only since the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, appears tohave arisen inthe age of Comte out of a 
combination of, first, a Chinese - like feeling for the importance 
of matters social and matters cultural, and, second, a typically 
Western Classical skill in science. Next to a scientific quality, the 
most distinctive mark that sets the new Leibnizian science of soci- 
ology off from the older social philosophies of the West is its con- 
cern with the concrete and practical foundations of social and cul- 
tural life. The latter has also been the distinguishing mark of the 
Confucianist writings, a most distinctive mark when we set them 
side by side with the philosophical classics of the Hellenic and 
Faustian Cultures, a far lesser part of which is political. 

We have ordinarily taken Utilitarian philosophy to be the typical 
British social philosophy, half doctrine and half compromise with 
the social requirements of the new urban mass-societies of the 
factory towns during the period of the Industrial Revolution (e.g., 
circa 1830). But Utilitarianism is Chinese as well as Western. It 
is a form of hedonism because it posits pleasure (as opposed to 
pain) as the key value of human life, but to be merely an abstract 
hedonism does not distinguish it in any special cultural way. It is 
oriented profoundly in the direction of the social welfare of the 
masses, and this is very Chinese. We do not find such a system of 
socio-economic thought in the Faustians, or inthe ancient Magians, 
or among the Greeks, Romans or Hindus or in more ancient Near- 
Eastern cultures. The greatest of Chinese philosophers, Chu Hsi, 
took strong exception to the Utilitarian doctrines of acontemporary 
philosopher, Ch'en Liang, for the same reason that nineteenth cen- 
tury formalists and intuitionists opposed it: for its hedonism. 1 
Yet the philosophy of the "greatest good for the greatest number" 
could not help but be pleasure - oriented because the necessary ma- 
terial goods and comforts were still largely unavailable to the 
poor, and moreover, it was the sensible satisfactions which might 
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be divided and apportioned among all the people. 

As to the founder of the school of Utilitarianism, Bentham's 
intellectual antecedents lay especially among the French Encyclo- 
pedists and their contemporaries. We shall presently obtain some 
idea of the large debt this group of writers owed to the eighteenth 
century "Sinification" of Europe. 


The Physiocrats and the New Leibnizian Economics 


Early in the second half of the eighteenth century the Sinomania 
of the French intellectuals and nobility was at its height; and promi- 
nent among the admirers of the Chinese Civilization were the group 
who called themselves Les economistes, but are better known as 
the Physiocrats. Their leader was the physician of King Louis the 
Fifteenth's Court, F. Quesnay (1694-1774), who brought them to- 
gether about 1756. Their fame was to derive from their being the 
first school of thinkers to see and analyze a national economy as a 
whole. From the time that they, their friends andadmirers formu- 
lated economic theories, the modern and Leibnizian science of eco- 
nomics was created, anticipating by ahundred years the new culture 
of the twentieth century. In the science of economics we find the 
old Chinese feeling for the supremacy of common social justice in 
human affairs, and it is combined with a dynamic Faustian will-to- 
power over the non-human forces of economic life; at the same 
time it is rectified and systematized by the Western tradition of 
Classical Greek science. Quesnay had learned from the Chinese, : 
and through him his followers, to recognize various economic forces 
in social life which heretofore had gone unnoticed in Western Civili- 
zation -- such things as the great influence which a free trade be- 
tween provinces and between nations might exert on the prosperity 
of states, and the manner in which a people's investments might 
actually be related to their national income. But we observe that 
the Westerner Quesney scientized and, as it were, "dynamized" this 
economic awareness, 

Quesney's "economic table," his tableau economique, is the pre- 
decessor of the mathematical graphs and economic analyses which 
have become the tools of social scientists. It was, I think, a kind 
of "Leibnizian" invention, in which Quesnay the economist saw the 
interdependency of incomes, investments, consumption and so forth 
among the various classes of a nation. He brought the social phi- 
losophy which is associated with the name of Mencius,3 to bear on 
economic thought inhis work, DESPOTISM IN CHINA (1767): and with 
the help of the age-old Chinese experience he sought to bring about 
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reforms in the economic structure of France. 

To associate political economy with physical nature ("Physiocrats") 
is evidently Chinese in derivation: the stars in the heavens, the 
things that fly through air, the beings that swim through water and 
those that move over the land, participate with man in the unitary 
cosmological policy of the Chinese Emperor.4 The Physiocrats, 
however, Westernized, and thus by anticipation Leibnizianized, the 
Chinese cosmological social outlook, an accomplishment made easier 
by the exaltation of a "natural law," elevated above the decisions of 
monarchs and legislator.4 The classical scientific heritage disposed 
them to make asort of "physical science" out of political economics; 
their Faustian drive impelled them to seek to conquer the economic 
obstacles to a comfortable life-in-society. 

Quesnay was only the firstmost among many socially - minded 
Sinophile authors of his day; but his influence alone was tremendous. 
To mention but three names, both David Hume and Adam Smith 
visited him in 1763 and 1764;> the great Turgot, himself a Sino- 
phile, 6 associated with the Physiocrats. 

The Physiocrats were powerfully influenced by the spectacle of a 
venerable Far-Eastern civilization whose genius for life-in-society 
had brought it to combine all its dukedoms and provinces in one 
commonwealth, so that there were neither trade nor tariff barriers, 
as they existed in France. We should not be confused, however, by 
the special preoccupation of the eighteenth century Physiocrats 
with the outmoded feudal divisions and agencies of their day. The 
ideal of free economic activity and free trade, true enough, became 
the essence of the capitalism which superseded domestic industry; 
yet this is but one pole of a dual politico- economic matrix. The 
other pole has more significance in the development of the Leib- 
nizian Civilization. The other pole is an ideal of scientific economic 
analysis: exact understanding of the forms and business processes 
of society. And contained implicitly and unavoidably in this ideal is 
the necessity of a certain amount of governmental supervision. In 
other words, Quesnay and his successors imported from China, per- 
haps without fully realizing it, both the ideal of free, unimpeded 
economic activity and (as a balanced polar opposite) the Chinese 
custom of bureaucratic supervision and scholarly analysis of the 
Emperor's economic affairs. Malthus' writing on population was 
oriented in the direction of governmental controls, and indeed he 
was directly influenced by the Physiocrats. 7 

Ideas associated with modern capitalism, economic liberalism, 
freedom of individual enterprise, competition and trade, laissez 
faire and laissez passer, first found wide currency in the publica- 
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tions of the Physiocrats.8 Behind these concepts is the Physiocrat 
aim, to allow all the persons and components of the economic organ- 
ism todo what is natural for them todo, and topermit the sequence 
of economic events and transactions to take its natural course. We 
understand and state this particular goal of modern capitalism in 
terms and ideas which have a deeply Chinese quality. Nothing is more 
peculiarly Chinese than this letting things and events take their 
natural course. It is the common denominator of the various mean- 
ings of Tao. In these twentieth century Leibnizian days, this cast 
of mind tends to introduce a strain of mildness into our actions 
which perhaps attenuates our Faustian will to conquer and subdue 
Nature in all spheres of human activities. 

Possibly the modern Western institution of the Supreme Court, 
independent of the executive and legislative branches of government 
and serving to check their powers by introducing at the highest 
political level the rule of law, reflects this ancient mild influence 
of the Chinese. Quesnay and his disciples proposed to have in their 
ideal government a supreme tribunal of nine wise old men to serve 
as judges and to have veto powers over all the dectsions of the 
executive government. ® The parallel between the Physiocrat notion 
and, subsequently, the constitutional privilege of judicial review by 
the American Supreme Court suggest an historical connection (and 
in fact the latter exists).? Indeed, the Italian statesman and 
scholar M. Einaudi wrote a book entitled THE PHYSIOCRATIC DOC- 
TRINE OF JUDICIAL CONTROL. !° The grant of the power of review 
was quite explicit in the physiocratic writing. 11 

The new economics was already utilitarian before the name was 
invented by Benthan and Mill, but the very idea of "the greatest 
good for the greatest number" is profoundly Chinese. We see it, in 
a metaphysical form, emerge in the MONADOLOGY and other writ- 
ings of Leibniz, and indeed Leibniz' own philosophy was greatly in- 
debted to his studies of Chinese philosophy. I remark especially his 
system of com - possibilities, that is, of a harmonious cosmos and 
world created by God, designed to realize the greatest good and the 
least evil in all the entities, properties, events and processes of 
natural and human history. The same point-of-view emerges in 
Quesnay's writings, this time at the politico-economic level instead 
of the metaphysical: human beings ought always to act so that the 
result of their actions will make up a system of social processes 
which are as favorable as possible to the common welfare, It is the 
old Chinese ideal of aharmonious universe, never before dramatized 
as utilitarian in the West; one in which each of the spirits, ele- 
ments, events, human beings, and beings of nature, pursues its own 
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line of action, and yet, by some marvelous law, unconsciously co- 
operates with the rest of nature to bring about aharmonious order. 

The ancient Chinese saw the vast cosmos (like the Western Neo- 
Platonists), with all its powers and elements, as a harmonious 
self - adjusting organism; and that is how we Leibnizians and our 
nineteenth century predecessors have tended to see our political 
commonwealths and our economic systems. In sum, the notion of a 
harmonious, self-adjusting organic universe, including the economic 
sphere of action, is a key Chinese idea and enters into Quesnay's 
DESPOTISM IN CHINA and into the thought of his European associ- 
ates, his followers and his successors. 

The Chinese imparted to the West the ideaof governmental regu- 
lation of agriculture and trade, or at least a powerful reinforce- 
ment of the idea; for there were known to eighteenth century 
Westerners certain Chinese treatises on government planning and 
supervision: in repairing and constructing dikes and reservoirs, in 
setting the prices of farm produce, in raising cattle, horses, hogs, 
chickens and so on.12 The Physiocrats, and especially Quesnay, were 
so directly swayed by the Chinese influence that they believed Europe 
(like ancient China) received its entire net national income from 
agriculturel3; but the West had already entered upon the Industrial 
Revolution in 1760, and this error was soon to be removed from 
economic theory. 

Adam Smith's INQUIRY INTO THE WEALTH OF NATIONS was a 
most influential treatise. It was composed and written with the 
aim of bringing about free trade, unimpeded by government in any 
way. Smith was really a successor and a follower of the Physio- 
crats, and his book is a brilliant tour-de-force in economic thought. 
I would call it a "Leibnizian" anticipation of ways of thinking in the 
twentieth century. A Chinese-like idea occurs in Smith's elevating 
to the rank, so to speak, of a "cardinal" virtue the quality of 
benevolence, which latter corresponds to Chinese jen. Smith, how- 
ever, ranked benevolence well below the two cardinal virtues, pru- 
dence and justice, 14 Indeed the secondary rank of benevolence 
anticipated the competitive and Faustian quality of the Leibnizian 
WELTANSCHAUUNG. 15 Adam Smith attempted to show how the 
apparent disorder and chaos of buying, selling and competitive ac- 
tion in a nation are secretly and unconsciously transformed into an 
orderly economic system, as if by laws of nature. But, like his 
contemporary, Quesnay, and like his successors, the Utilitarians, 
he knew that the economic mechanism could not really run itself like 
a plant or tree but, in addition, had to receive moderation and 
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guidance from human government. The physiocrats, moreover, were 
closer to the Chinese inspiration of their doctrines in attacking the 
ideals of equality and popular sovereignty and in stressing the 
obedience due to the law of nature. 

The extraordinary thing about this Utilitarian attitude toward 
human affairs, no matter whether it took cosmological form in 
Leibniz, economic form in Quesnay, or ethical form in Bentham, 
was its sociality. In the twentieth century we find Whitehead, 
Chardin, Hartshorne and others returning to the cosmological view 
of Leibniz, and speculating about "societies" of particles, events 
and inanimate things. 


Socialism and the Leibnizian Sociality 


Socialism, that is at least a degree of practical working socialism, 
is a political derivative of, and, to some extent, a doctrine corre- 
lative to, the economic theory of the Physiocrats and their suc- 
cessors; for as soon as a scientific (e.g., a "physiocratic") study 
of a people's economic life can be made, then the weaknesses of 
private buying and selling, manufacturing and employing labor with- 
out some governmental supervision becomes plain to see. Thus, 
socialism, in the sense of serving the material good of all the people 
and not merely that of the ruling political class, is a recent inven- 
tion, Camus' remark about "socialism and (other) forms of humani- 
tarianism" brings out the basic altruistic inspiration of this form 
of social organization. For Nietzsche, wrote Camus, it is a form of 
Christianity.17 Tocqueville, writing a hundred years after Quesnay, 
said, "It is thought that the destructive theories named in our own 
days as Socialism are of recent origin; this is a mistake; these 
theories are contemporary with the first economists (the Physio- 
crats),"18 The Physiocrats had theorized more socialistically than 
the Chinese, and as early as 1755 in the CODE OF NATURE by 
Morelly, the first Article stated that "Nothing in society shall be- 
long in particular ownership to anyone . . . Private property is 
detestable... ." 


2 2 @ & 2 ¢ 


China is famous for the Empire - wide examinations for entrance 
into the ranks of the officialdom; and this Chinese example of 
examination for public officials seems to have been the source of 
innovation of the British and French systems of civil service exami- 
nation.19 The Chinese ideas of state organization seem also to have 
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influenced the reform of the British Civil Service.29 Thus a Sinifi- 
cation of the West was transforming the old Faustian Culture, in 
the persons of its statemenandits newclass of economists, as well 
as the intellectuals. 

We can describe the economic trends of the past one hundred and 
fifty years, including the Marxist factor, in terms of the experi- 
ence of the old Far East and of the new West; and I keep in mindalso 
the survival, in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, in milder 
forms, of the Faustian elan of individualism and will-to-power. The 
profit motive, for example, was particularly Western. Mencius, on 
the contrary, once gently rebuked King Hui of Liang for speaking of 
profits and setting the members of his kingdom against each other 
in the struggle for gain.21 The supervisory function of the state 
over economic affairs, however, is more Chinese, and again it seems 
historically appropriate that Russian, the expositor of Marxist 
Communism, should have been the next-door neighbor of ancient 
China for many centuries prior to the Communist revolution of 1917. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


If one thinks for a moment of the main ethical systems of the 
past two hundred years up to the mid- twentieth century, one ob- 
serves that their sociality distinguishes them from previous ethical 
doctrines, though they differ in many respects from each other. 
Kant's ethics proposes, not merely aprivate, but primarily a social 
good; and so, too, does Rousseau's; Comte's does so to an eminent 
degree; Marx and Engels give nearly as much importance to "the 
recognition in practice of the social nature of the modern produc- 
tive forces"22 as to the productive forces themselves; the most 
original and vigorous Roman Catholic moral speculation (e.g., that 
of L. Sturzo) in the twentieth century pertains to social life; 
Dewey's Instrumental ethics is oriented to the social values. 
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THE "SEW" METAPHYSICS: A CREATION AND 
SERVITOR OF THE ANTI- MWETAPHYSICIANS 


Charles A. Tesconi, Jr. 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


The philosopher who chooses to engage in metaphysical and/or 
speculative philosophizing must withstand the constant reminder 
that his is a pseudo- pursuit. Ironically, however, present philo- 
sophical drift calls for a redemption of the metaphysician's role. 
Metaphysics as a unique field of disciplined inquiry may be more 
important than ever before. And this importance is occasioned by 
the rise of a new and potentially dangerous metaphysics. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the origins, essence, and 
the potential danger of the new metaphysics. My thesis is that the 
unchecked extension of scientific methodology into the most gener- 
alized areas of human behavior and fields of study (including phi- 
losophy), has generated a new and pervasive metaphysics not fully 
articulated but which, nevertheless, is shaping our conceptions of 
man and truth. 

BORROWING FROM THE SCIENTIFIC PARADIGM. . . The essence 
of scientific methodology and the model turned to in its extension 
is scientific explanation. Scientific explanation is a search for the 
most general forms, principles or laws which can be used to eluci- 
date the relationship between causal factors and particular facts 
or phenomena. The SCIENTIFIC answer to the question, "Why does 
the apple FALL DOWN from the tree?" answers not only this ques- 
tion, but accounts for any number of "falling" phenomena. Scien- 
tific explanation, therefore, is "aimed at bringing some order and 
intelligibility out of what appears to be a miscellaneous and unre- 
lated profusion of phenomena. . . [through general laws which re- 
veal] a pattern common to many particular happenings. "1 

Science is not interested in mere extrinsic similarities between 
things and events, but only in relationships which point to underlying 
and parallel processes of development and action that can be traced 
to a single origin or cause and, therefore, subsumed under a general 
law. It is this concern with linking phenomena in a schemata of 
cause-effect relationships which is the keynote of scientific inquiry. 
Maclver put it this way: 

science is interested in how things belong to- 

Professor Tesconi has presented a number of papers to annual 
Philosophy of Education Society meetings. He has published widely 
in the area of social philosophy. 
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gether, and it studies and classifies resemblances 
and differences from this point of view . . . let us 
make explicit the hypothesis that at once vitalizes 
the scientific pursuit and finds progressive support 
in all scientific achievement, namely, the hypothesis 
that THINGS BELONG TOGETHER IN SYSTEMS BE- 
CAUSE IT IS THEIR NATURE TO DO SO. When we 
have taken this step we have reached the causal sig- 
nificance of the relations the knowledge of which is 
scientific knowledge. 2 

Scientific explanation, therefore, islargelya matter of abstract- 
ing what is common to all phenomena under study. Singular events 
or facts are unimportant in themselves. They become significant 
only as they contribute to(or relate to) generalization or laws that 
explicatively account for all levels of relationship in the churchdom 
of scientific knowledge. 

One of the underlying assumptions of scientific explanation is the 
notion that phenomena are determined (caused by the action or 
presence of antecedent phenomena) and that the prior determining 
causes fix exactly what will be the nature of the effect. This as- 
sumption, coupled with the scientific assumption that common 
causes always produce common effects, speaks for the emphasis on 
cause - effect relationships. Any explanation of such relationships 
qualifies as DEFENSIBLE TRUTH or SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE if it 
can be empirically verified, that is, publicly testable and effective 
as a basis for prediction and control. That which is not empirically 
verifiable is to that extent non-scientific and unworthy of the 
label, knowledge. 

This indicates why science and those who are enchanted with the 
extension of its methodology are loath to concern themselves with 
things metaphysical. Such matters do not fit the necessary expli- 
cative pattern. This does not mean, necessarily, that science EX- 
PLICITLY denies that which does not fit its pattern of explanation. 
However, the widespread authority and prestige of scientific meth- 
odology, enhanced by and reflected in its extension beyond the "pure" 
sciences, have created a situation wherein the non-empirically veri- 
fiable is given shortshrift, considered meaningless, and by default 
tacitly negated. 

The knowledge or defensible truth which issues from scientific 
explanation is always offered as tentative, open to change, and in- 
tolerant of absolutism. But testimony such as this loses its impact 
in light of the fact that the "truth-getting" process of science is 
becoming a virtual absolute. More specifically, the criteria of 
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scientific knowledge as evidenced inthe pattern of explanation have 
become the criteria of virtually all knowledge and truth; other 
forms and processes of knowing and knowledge are implicitly denied. 
This is evidenced in the increasing influence of scientific method- 
ology and its assumptions in psychology, sociology, philosophy and 
other academic disciplines. To put it succinctly, the extension of 
scientific methodologyhas also extended certain scientific assump- 
tions (most notable of which relate to defensible truth), and the 
result is the virtual negation of forms of knowing and knowledge 
which do not fit the scientific paradigm. 

NECESSARY CONDITIONS FOR BORROWING: A CONCEPT OF 
MAN .. . The widespread extension of scientific methodology has 
been motivated by the belief that the high degree of precision and 
quantification this methodology made possible in the physical sci- 
ences could be matched elsewhere. However, in those fields of 
study, the object of which is to gain some knowledge of man as 
man, some modifications had to be made before scientific method- 
ology could be utilized. So it came about that man was made to fit 
the methodological scheme, the converse would have perverted the 
methodological pattern. 

THE NEW CONCEPTION: A WORKABLE TOOL... . The applica- 
tion of scientific methodology to the study of man demanded a con- 
ception of man which accounted for two major requirements of 
scientific explanation: (1) The empirical verification principle. 
(2) The cause-effect generalization principle. 

The empirical verification requirement was accounted for by the 
high priority given to the study of overt behavior. By concentrating 
attention on behavior, the students of man applying scientific tech- 
niques to their object of study would be dealing with observable and 
measurable phenomena. The generalization principle demanded that 
man as aphenomenon be linked or categorized within a system so as 
to permit the deduction of general laws about man. This aspect of 
the new concept was to be accounted for in the reductionist point 
of view. 

The reductionist view holds that man is nothing more than a highly 
complex physio-chemical system, of the same kind as lower crea- 
tures but more complicated. Labelled by some as the doctrine of 
the "empty organism," this conception made way for the use of 
scientific methodology in the study of man. 

The reductionist doctrine is implied in the work of the very in- 
fluential anti- metaphysicians and it has become the "unconscious" 
premise of those who negate the existence (however defined) of a 
functioning, subjective self. Anti- metaphysical contentions may 
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not always be couched in reductionist terms, but the overriding de- 
sire to meet scientific criteria of defensible knowledge necessitates 
tacit carry-over and approval of reductionist like conceptions of 
man, There is an interesting irony here because anti-metaphysicians 
are giving tacit approval to a point of view which is, largely, a 
metaphysical one. 

Over-concern with the physical and observable, the corporeal and 
the empirically verifiable, has resulted in a virtual denial of such 
things as self (however defined), values, valuing, conscious states 
of experience, intentional behavior, and the like. Denial by explicit 
mention of these matters is not the usual practice (although B. F. 
Skinner has said that self, the free man, and the democratic phi- 
losophy are scientifically meaningless and should be rejected). When 
such matters must be considered because of unique contingencies, 
they are typically related to external material factors as cause to 
effect; an attempt to fit them tothe required explicative pattern. 
"What is emotion?" A response of the involuntary muscles to ex- 
ternal stimuli. "What is speech?" Movement of the throat muscles. 
A more "sophisticated" approach, much in evidence in contemporary 
philosophizing, is exemplified in the following: 

Ethical values... [might be explained as developing] 

from the desire of the organism to preserve its life 

and well-being. Aesthetic values arise from the need 

on the part of the organism to release emotional ten- 

sions brought about by physiological or environmental 

conditions. Religious values have their origin in the 

fears and insecurities of a highly sensitive animal 

organism, frightened by physical phenomena and over- 

borne by the enormity of the universe.3 
Another illustration of the manner in which subjective aspects of 
existence might be accounted for under the pressures of scientific 
explanation is as follows: 

Sorrow, for example, might be designated by failure 

to enter into various social undertakings and lack of 

zest in activities which are usually associated with 

zest, Facial expression. . .[could be] related to some 

of the general features of the personality and the 

typical "style" of behavior of the individual. 4 

The opposition to admitting anything subjective--apart from that 
which can be made to"'fit" the explicative pattern as illustrated in 
the above examples--has contributed to the philosophical as well as 
common sense view wherein that which is physical, external, tangi- 
ble, and measurable is held to be more fundamental and important 
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than that which is not. All those aspects of existence which con- 
tribute to or reflect selfmess are ignored or negated. Since the 
explicative pattern demands the linking of phenomena through cause 
and effect relationships, it LOGICALLY follows that attention 
would be focused upon that whichis caused or determined and, hence, 
not free. It is not surprising, therefore, that many people are 
quick to infer that human freedom is an illusion, if by freedom is 
meant the exemption of any part of our behavior from derivative 
physical laws, * 

The failure to recognize the inescapable methodological and philo- 
sophical difficulties arising from the pervasive extension of scien- 
tific assumptions and methodology is a contributing factor to the 
increasing influence of the new metaphysics which, if permitted to 
reign uncriticized, poses this danger: the inner and private sphere 
of subjective man stands in danger of being absorbed by the proclivity 
to stereotype external behavior and to explain as nonsensical those 
questions and problems which are judged SCIENTIFICALLY meaning- 
less. 

THE NEW METAPHYSICS AS SYSTEM ... The term "system" is 
typically used in philosophy in referring to an arrangement of ideas 
or principles so mutually interdependent as to form an orderly 
whole, showing throughout, a logical pattern linking the member 
ideas, The term metaphysics as generally used in philosophy refers 
to those types of philosophical pursuits concerned with the essence 
of man and his place and prospects in the universe (by definition in- 
cluding conceptions of truth, knowledge, and value). Given these 
two definitions, it can be shown that what has been called the new 
metaphysics constitutes a metaphysical system. By way of review, 
and so as to "qualify" the assumptions underlying the extension of 
scientific methodology as a metaphysical system, the following is a 
synthesis of the major tenets discussed in this paper as the founda- 
tion of the new metaphysics: 

A. It is the nature of all things, including man, to 

belong together in systems. 

B. Singular phenomena are unimportant in them- 

selves, 

C. All phenomena are caused by the action or pres- 

ence of antecedent phenomena. 

D. Empirical verificationis THE criterion of truth. 
*There is philosophical irony in the fact that while science is based 
primarily upon reason and free inquiry, the conception of man neces- 
sary for its method to be applied to him stresses man's lack of 
freedom and the "causes" which determine his behavior. 
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E. Man isto be studied and understood as one would 
study machines in order to understand machines. 
F. Man is no different in KIND from other living 
creatures, 
G. Man as aphenomenon cannot be viewed as subjec- 
tive self functioning. 
H. Subjective self is an illusion. 
The observable and measurable are more funda- 
mental and important than that which falls out- 
side these areas. 
J. What cannot be observed and measured cannot 
really be known. 
K. Values are not to be attributed to a subjective 
self, but are to be related to external material 
factors, 

Clearly some of these principles are only implied and tacitly sup- 
ported in the extension of scientific methodology. Some of these 
principles are para- metaphysics, that is, they suggest ways of 
DOING metaphysics. By in large, however, they all touch upon 
metaphysical matters and, as interdependent principles "within" 
the extension of scientific methodology, they constitute what can 
appropriately be called a metaphysical system. 

It was noted earlier that there is irony in the fact that the so- 
called anti-metaphysicians find support in, and in turn support, the 
above principles which are by nature metaphysical. In addition to 
this, it must be recognized that anti-metaphysicians "justify" their 
negation of metaphysical endeavors by appeal to metaphysics. This 
is apparent in the anti-metaphysical position represented in the 
following syllogism: 

Any proposition which cannot be verified by appeal to 
observed facts is a pseudo-proposition. Metaphysical 
propositions cannot be verified by appeal to observed 
facts. Therefore, metaphysical propositions are 
pseudo-propositions and therefore nonsense. 5 
This position has its origin in one of three (or combination thereof) 
assumptions: (1) Empirical truth is the only valuable truth; (2) an- 
swers sought by metaphysicians go beyond the limits of cognitive 
power; and/or (3) our language cannot adequately deal with problems 
raised by metaphysical philosophizing. 

Assumption number one explicitly refers to a foundational theory 
of truth which, as noted earlier, implies a metaphysical position. 
Assumption number two suggests a basic theory of mind which is 
certainly within the province of metaphysics. Assumption number 


— 
. 
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three also suggests a theory of mind since language is both a condi- 
tion and product of mind. In each case, therefore, a denial of the 
possibility of metaphysical knowledge is supported by appeal toa 
metaphysical belief. The point to all this is that even if an anti- 
metaphysician should disavow any connection with the previously 
discussed tenets of the new metaphysics, he cannot get away from 
metaphysics; and in his rejection of same he contributes to and 
supports the new metaphysics. 

It was noted earlier that thenew metaphysics is potentially dan- 
gerous, Three major ideas go into this claim: (1) Little criticism 
has beendirected at the increasing dominance of scientific assump- 
tions and methodology. (2) The increasingly repressive nature of 
advanced industrial society can be traced to the new metaphysics 
which serves as the intellectual APOLOGIA for that society. (3) 
Education both as process and institution reflects the repressive 
nature of society in taking - on the new metaphysics as its own in- 
tellectual APOLOGIA. 

(1) UNCRITICAL ACCEPTANCE. The main reason for suggesting, 
at the beginning of this paper, that the role of the metaphysician 
and metaphysics is in need of redemption follows from the fact 
that the major responsibility for metaphysical criticism lies, natu- 
rally, with the metaphysician. Nowhere in this paper has explicit 
mention been made of the inherent "goodness" or correctness of the 
new metaphysics; this judgment, if it is or can be made, must come 
from the metaphysicians. (This does not mean, of course, that one 
cannot attribute certain ills insociety and elsewhere to the uncriti- 
cal acceptance of the new metaphysics.) In failing to criticize the 
new metaphysics, philosophers in general and metaphysicians in par- 
ticular have abdicated one of the major responsibilities of philoso- 
phy: critical analysis. Failure to meet this responsibility can be 
cited as the most important contributing factor to the widespread 
appeal and influence of the new metaphysics. 

(2) A MENTAL PROP FOR SOCIETY. In his book, THE DECLINE 
OF THE INTELLECTUAL, Thomas Molner examines what he con- 
tends to be the failure of three intellectual ideologies* to fulfill 
their stated goals and the resulting take - over by the "social engi- 
neer" whose ideational framework is found in the assumptions of 
science and scientific methodology. 

In this view, human consciousness is merely a (tem- 

porarily) privileged location for sizing up the rest of 

the universe, but neither the most perfect, nor pos- 
*Identified by Molnar as Marxism, Progressivism and Reactionary- 
ism. 
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sessing any intrinsic value. The goal is to spread this 
consciousness over the universe, to identify and 
equalize mind and matter (monism) and to set up other 
stations of ideation and control. Such intentions are 
evident in the work of scientists who reduce the 
activities of the human mind to the reflexes of 
animals. . . .§ 
In addition, and because of this framework, the social engineer's 
scope is a cosmic one, 
. . philosophically nothing ties him to the earth or 
to the human sphere. MAN inhis estimationis nothing 
but an imperfect machine, amere tool capable of con- 
structing better ones; hence SOCIETY is a place of 
experimentation, particularly as it offers two im- 
portant data: the material and the human world, 
which may be combined in various ways. 7 
If one were topredict the consequences upon individual and society 
of such an ideational framework in operation, one would speak of the 
probable loss of individual freedom and responsibility, increased 
social homogeneity, and social resistance to qualitative change 
wherein such change is seen tobe that which promotes individuality 
and self-realization. That many authorities have already documented 
these phenomena as characteristic of our society can be taken as 
evidence of the new metaphysics in operation as the mental prop of 
our society. Our social system plays upon and uses similarities 
among people. It gets support for this approach in science and its 
methodology as well as in those philosophies or ideologies wherein 
the destiny of individual man is seen to coincide with race. The new 
metaphysics as a mental prop for society seeks a, 
total consensus among the members of society 
a consensus that can be brought about, if at all, by 
ideological pressure only; but when this thought is 
projected into the future, the mechanical character 
of such a society is frankly discussed and accepted. 8 
If the new metaphysics continues to increasingly dominate our way 
of doing and thinking (either as a result of conscious control by 
social engineers as seenby Molnar or by default as discussed in this 
paper), and if it becomes a matter of public policy, as well as gen- 
erally accepted (by default) at the philosophical level, it will lead to 
the general inclination of entrusting to "huge, machine-like organi- 
zations the regulation of life. This inclination, which has become 
the major trend of our time, is manifest in all parts of life where 
[the new metaphysics] has prevailed, "9 
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(3) EDUCATION AND THE NEW METAPHYSICS. It has become 
fashionable to argue that education, both as institution and process, 
need not be based upon a metaphysics. However, our educational 
processes and institutions are very much founded upon the new, un- 
criticized metaphysics if for noother reason than the fact that the 
school reflects the social system it serves and must support, if not 
produce, the character-type deemed desirable by that social system. 

That education is finding theoretical and operational support in 
the new metaphysics is evidenced at the most observable level 
through the widespread acceptance of psychological testing (regard- 
less of or in spite of what isknown about such testing), grouping on 
the basis of the observable and measurable, heavy spending in the 
sciences at the expense of the humanities, and increasing use and 
reliance upon the so-called new media, the "hardware" (soon be- 
coming the "heartware")of educational processes. In these few but 
widely practiced processes alone, one can see the influence of the 
new metaphysics at work. But its influence penetrates much more 
deeply and reveals itself in the educational credo that the "real 
freedom of the individual consists in alienating this freedom for 
the benefit of the collectivity, which will then guarantee for him 
security among, and equality with, the others. "10 IH short, so- 
ciety's mental prophas become education's mental prop and we build 
into our educational institutions, as inothers, certain check points 
which serve to determine if we are supporting the character type 
deemed desirable by our social system. An example of such a "check 
point" is the already mentioned process of psychological testing. As 
Molnar notes: 

we take it increasingly for granted that at the 
important checking points of all these institutions 
(family, business, school) mental-mechanical devices 
are set up to regulate social traffic and individual 
destiny. Psychological tests are administered in 
schools, business corporations, the army, and even 
in certain ecclesiastical orders. Whatever we think 
of these tests--and the overwhelming evidence shows 
that they are wretched but pretentious fumblings 
with an immeasurable reality--they restrict and 
mechanize responses, and perform a selection that 
excludes the free, the imaginative, the morally and 
socially rebellious, 11 

Furthermore, resistance to such devices has been neutralized. 

Resistance cannot be offered to these devices because 
they themselves confess to their present imperfec- 
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tion. The answer is more science, more scientific 

method applied to social, moral and emotional affairs. 

But it is not science alone that is held responsible for 

working out the correct solutions: ... for science 

to cover all relationships, it needs the co-operation 

of the whole social body, for how else could a machine 

operate unless all its parts are subordinated to the 

central purpose. In this way co- operation with ex- 

pertise becomes a civic duty and a moral good; the 

organizational principle is imposed with a missionary 

zeal and accepted with that immemorial submissive- 

ness with which man has always bowed to authority, 

however irrational, oppressive, or idiotic, 12 

The submissiveness of which Molnar speaks is attributed by Mar- 
cuse and others to the repressive nature of a social system domi- 
nated by the new metaphysics wherein the needs of the system 
(false needs according to Marcuse) are translated into individual 
needs, Accordingly, the individual is willing to succumb because he 
is lulled into a state of believing that his needs are and have been 
satisfied; a state described by Marcuse as "euphoria in unhappi- 
ness, "13 
The increasing spread of the "scientific mentality" suggests that 

the recent and several obituaries eulogizing the death of ideology 
have failed to recognize the potent influence of the new metaphysics 
as a mental prop. Continued failure to recognize this new meta- 
physics for what it is and what it does mayhave as its consequence 
the reconstructing of individual and associative relationships along 
lines not unlike that described in the worlds of Orwell or Huxley. As 
described by Harvard professor of psychology, B. F. Skinner: 

As scientific explanation becomes more and more 

comprehensive, the contribution which may be claimed 

by the individual himself appears to approach zero. 

Man's vaunted creative powers, his achievements in 

art, science and morals, his capacity to choose and 

our right tohold him responsible for the consequences 

of his choice--none of these is conspicuous in the new 

scientific self-portrait. 14 
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TEACHER RETIREMENT 


James F. Day 
The University of Texas at El Paso 


All of the fifty states have made provisions for the retirement 
of their public school teachers. The provisions in every state are 
inadequate in varying degrees and in different respects. As to ade- 
quacy the plans vary greatly. Actually teacher retirement allow- 
ances differ more from state to state than do average teacher 
salaries. Our new state of Hawaii has the most satisfactory re- 
tirement plan for its teachers. Many other states such as South 
Dakota, Texas, Minnesota, North Dakota, Maine, and Nebraska are 
behind Hawaii in providing an adequate retirement plan. 

This paper is briefly concerned with five topics that are crucial 
to teacher retirement. The five topics are followed by an optimistic 
conclusion, 


Topic I -- Social Security 


The position taken hereis that every public school teacher should 
be covered by federal social security. Teachers not covered are 
being neglected and this will be increasingly true. 

In 1954 Congress amended the Social Security Act to provide that 
public employees covered by existing state or local retirement sys- 
tems could obtain federal social security coverage upon the affirma- 
tive vote of a majority of the members of the system. Social 
security thus became easy for teachers to obtain--all that was 
needed was a majority vote and support of the employer. Since 1954 
twenty-eight states have established social security coverages for 
their teachers by adopting state-wide or divisional plans. In these 
states all public school teachers are covered, except for a few 
teachers who declined to participate in social security when it was 
adopted. In time, all the teachers in these twenty-eight states will 
be covered. Eight states (Georgia, Montana, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, Vermont, West Virginia) have adopted 
social security on the basis of local option. The local option states 
vary greatly in the percent of public school teachers who are 
covered--the range is from less than 10 percent in Texas to 100 
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percent in West Virginia. Thirteen states have made no provisions 
to obtain social security coverage for their teachers. The thirteen 
are: Alaska, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Dlinois, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nevada, and 
Ohio. Rhode Island must also be included in this list since social 
security was adopted on a local option basis prior to 1963; however, 
since 1963 because of state legislation it has not been possible for 
governmental units to obtain social security coverage on the basis 
of local option. 

In 1969 approximately 43 percent of the nation's public school 
teachers are not covered by social security. The great bulk of these 
teachers are inthe fourteen above mentioned states and Texas. For 
some of these non-social security teachers their state retirement 
system will provide fairly adequate retirement benefits. This is 
especially true in California, Massachusetts, and Nevada. However, 
the retirement plans even in these three states would be greatly 
improved and far more adequate if social security coverage were 
provided to supplement the state retirement plan. Certainly in 
states with inadequate or even average state retirement plans there 
can be no excuse given for teachers not being covered. Actually 
social security should be a foundation upon which all state retire- 
ment plans are built. Social security together with a reasonably 
sufficient state plan is more apt toprovide anadequate retirement 
income than a state plan alone. 

It is important to state that social security and the state re- 
tirement system should be independent of or supplemental to each 
other. They should not be related in a coordinated manner or by 
what some call the step-rate method. The coordinated method al- 
ways lowers the benefits coming from the state retirement system. 
The trend has been away from the coordinated method. Today only 
six states (Arkansas, Michigan, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin) use the coordinated method. 

Approximately 50 percent of those in the United States who work 
for wages, salary, commissions, or self-employed, are covered by 
social security. However, only about 57 percent of our public school 
teachers have social security coverage. Teachers not covered (43 
percent) are definitely being excluded from important retirement 
benefits. This is seen clearly when one studies the way in which 
social security has grown, improved, and expanded its benefits to 
meet the changing needs of our society since it was established in 
the days of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Today social security offers at 
a minimum cost old-age benefits, survivors' and children's benefits, 
disability insurance, and Medicare. It indeed is the best bargain 
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available to public school teachers. For states and school districts 
without social security, the first step in acquiring an adequate 
retirement plan is to adopt social security. 

Topic II -- Benefit Formula 


The position takenhere is that the best state retirement plan for 
public school teachers is the final average salary plan. Service 
annuity and career earnings plans definitely should not be used. 
Money purchase options are desirable in a final average salary plan 
provided they contain a considerable variable annuity part. 

By the end of 1968, thirty-seven states were using a final average 
salary plan. The final average salary plan determines the retire- 
ment allowance by the use of a formula containing three or four 
parts or factors. The typical state now uses three factors, namely: 
years of service, average salary, and apercent or proportion value. 
Only California and Ohio use four factors in their retirement for- 
mula; the additional fourth part being an age factor. To determine 
the retirement allowance the product of the factors is calculated. 
The larger amount of any one factor will increase the amount of the 
retirement allowance proportionally. For example, the doubling of 
any factor will increase the retirement allowance by 100 percent. 
The relationships of the factors is shown below in the California 
formula. 

California retirement allowance=Years of service X average salary X 
1/60X age factor 

A few states use more than one value for some of the factors; 
this requires summating what could be called two or more formulas 
in order to determine the retirement allowance. This is the situa- 
tion in six states (Arkansas, Michigan, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Wisconsin) where they have coordinated their 
state retirement system with social security. If these states had 
made social security independent of their state retirement only one 
formula would be necessary. Missouri uses an involved method and 
the retirement allowance is the sum of the amounts determined 
from various part formulas. Strong arguments can be made for a 
simple formula such as California's. 

The adequacy of astate retirement plancanbe seen fairly well by 
examining the four desirable formula factors. 

1. The best way of handling years of service is to include all 
years of state service. State service should include prior service 
as well as membership service. A number of states have placed 
maximum limits on the number of years of service that can be 
counted, For example, Colorado limits the years of service to 
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twenty years and thus limits the maximum retirement allowance to 
50 percent of a teacher's average salary. Georgia, Nevada, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont have also placed maximum limits on the years 
of service. By restricting or discounting certain types of service 
and by having limits of maximum service, a number of states use 
the service factor to lower the dollar amounts paid to retired 
teachers, This definitely should not be done; all states service 
should be counted at full value. 

2. The definition or method for determining average salary dif- 
fers greatly from state to state. Methods used to lower the salary 
and thus the retirement allowance consist of using an excessive 
number of years as the basis for determining average salary, of 
counting only part of ateacher's earned salary inthe determination 
of average salary, of provisions that the retirement allowance shall 
not exceed a maximum percentage of average salary, and of provi- 
sions that the years used todetermine average salary shall be con- 
secutive. Florida, Nebraska, and Texas use an excessive ten years 
of earned salary to determine average salary while Connecticut, 
Alaska, Nevada, California, and Massachusetts use but three years. 
Mississippi subtracts $1,200 from each year of earned salary and 
six states (Arkansas, Delaware, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Da- 
kota, Texas) have established maximum amounts of earned salary 
that may be used in determining average salary. One of the reasons 
why South Dakota has such an inadequate state retirement plan is 
because the average salary factor cannot exceed $6, 000. 

The aim of astate retirement system should be to provide retire- 
ment allowances which will resemble fairly closely the teacher's 
terminal salary prior to retirement. It is to be hoped that in the 
near future all states will define average salary as Connecticut is 
now doing: "the average of the three years of highest salary." 

3. The percent or proportion value varies greatly from state to 
state, The range is from a low of 1/2 of 1 percent in Nebraska to 
2 1/2 percent in Colorado, Nevada, and Massachusetts. In 1968 the 
state medium percent or proportion value was 1 2/3 percent or 1/60. 
If a 1 2/3 percent value is used and no restrictions are placed on 
years of service or earned salary, a teacher retiring at the normal 
retirement age wouldneed thirty years of service to receive 50 per- 
cent of his average salary. 

4, The formula should contain an age factor which is actuarially 
determined. California is the only state having an actuarially de- 
termined age factor. In California the age factor varies from about 
73 percent at age 55 to about 136 percent at age 65; at age 60 it is 
100 percent. If it is necessary to have a normal retirement age it 
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should be age 60; however, those retiring earlier than age 60 should 
receive less while those retiring later than age 60 should receive 
more. The position taken here is that it is probably best for the 
age factor to extend over a period of ten years; that is, from age 
55 to 65. Such an age factor would handle in a fair manner many 
retirement problems, suchas: early retirement, age for normal 
retirement, and the personal desires of teachers. 


Topic III -- Teacher Mobility 


Certainly freedom of the teacher to move is of value to the teach- 
ing profession and American education. Too often teachers have 
been discouraged from making a move to another state because of 
its effect on their retirement benefits. State laws tend to prevent 
teachers from moving or éause great losses in future retirement 
benefits to those who do move across state lines. For example, if a 
Vermont teacher should leave state teaching before age 60 or with 
less than thirty - five years of Vermont teaching service, he would 
receive only a refund of his contributions plus interest. To help 
meet the needs of the mobile teacher the following is suggested: 

1. All teachers should be covered by federal social security. This 
would make it easier to cross state lines for one would carry his 
social security quarters of credit with him. Social security places 
no barriers on teacher mobility. 

2. Amoney purchase option should be made available in the basic 
final average salary plan. In many ways a money purchase aspect in 
a state retirement plan could doa great deal to solve the problem 
of the mobile teacher. The money purchase option should contain a 
variable annuity part in order to meet the problem of inflation. 

3. Theproblems of the mobile teacher would be helped if vesting 
and early retirement were considered together. Early retirement 
should be available as early as age 55 and the service requirement 
should be no more than five years. Also, there should be no more 
than five years of service required for vesting; an age requirement 
should-not be required. Few states permit vesting to occur with as 
few as five years, The most common state provision is for vesting 
to occur at the completion of ten or fifteen years of service. When 
the service requirement is over five years to establish vesting, it 
hinders teacher mobility. The trend is toward requiring few years 
of service for vesting. It is hoped that within a few years vesting 
provisions will protect the mobile teacher against excessive loss 
when a move is made. 

4. Provisions should be made in each state to make it possible to 
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purchase at least ten years of out-of-state teaching service. The 
cost of this out-of-state service should be reasonable. Also, it 
would seem fair to allow the purchase of one year of out-of-state 
service for every two years of earned membership service. 


Topic IV -- Inflation 


The most evident truth about our economy is inflation. Itisa 
fact of life. The value of the dollar tomorrow is going to be less 
than it is today. The working teacher has been able to accomodate 
to the problem of inflation because of rising salaries. After re- 
tirement, salary increases for teachers areof no value. The retired 
teacher on a fixed retirement income can but suffer. For example, 
a teacher who started retirement ona $4,000 allowance in 1964 would 
learn that these dollars had buying power in 1968 of only $3,497, or 
12.6 percent less.1 Three recommendations are made to help solve 
the inflation problem. 

1. One method for meeting the problem of inflation is tohave all 
teachers covered by federal social security. Social security bene- 
fits tend to increase and keep up with rising costs. This certainly 
has been the situation since the establishment of social security. 
There is every reason to believe that it will continue. Actually so- 
cial security payments have kept ahead of rising costs, For exam- 
ple, a teacher who retired in 1964 at the maximun social security 
benefit for him and his wife at the age of 65 would have seen his 
monthly benefit increase from $184.50 to $223.40. This is an in- 
crease of 21.1 percent which is about a 6 percent increase in real 
benefits or in terms of purchasing power.! If the 43 percent of 
American public school teachers who are not now covered by social 
security could be so covered, an important step would be taken to 
at least partially meet the problem of inflation. 

2. If average salary for use inthe retirement formula is deter- 
mined by averaging the highest three years of service salary, the 
final average salary planshould provide an adequate starting retire- 
ment allowance for those teachers of long service in a given state. 
For the mobile teacher a money purchase type of plan would tend to 
provide the most adequate starting retirement allowance provided 
the plan involved a variable annuity. The variable annuity aspect of 
the plan could provide a hedge against inflation not only before and 
at the start of retirement but also during the entire retirement 
period. Tne facts tend to support a dual plan if teachers are to 
start retirement with an adequate retirement allowance. The main 
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plan should be a final average salary plan; the alternate plan should 
be a money purchase plan containing a variable annuity. With such a 
dual plan both the non-mobile and mobile teacher who has had years 
of teaching service would possibly start retirement with an ade- 
quate allowance. 

3. During recent years a number of states have adopted various 
types of cost-of-living increases to partially meet the inflation 
problem for retired teachers, Probably acost-of-living adjustment 
tied to a price index such as the consumers price index would be the 
most practical way to meet the problem of inflation during retire- 
ment. Such a plan could state that when the cost of living changes 
3 percent or more the retirement allowances are correspondingly 
adjusted. This method is presently being used for retired military 
personnel, 

The cost of living increased 4.2 percent during 1968. If inflation 
should continue at 4percent ayear, the purchasing power of today's 
dollar will be worth only 68 cents in 1978. With a 2 percent per year 
increase in inflation the dollar would be worth only 82 cents in 1978, 
while with a 3 percent yearly increase it would be worth 74 cents. 2 

The above data shows that a cost-of-living adjustment is essen- 
tial for retired teachers. 

If the above three recommendations could be carried out, the 
problem of inflation would be fairly well met. One can estimate 
that many states inthe next few yearswill give considerable atten - 
tion to the inflation problem. It can be predicted that most of the 
attention will be in the direction of establishing cost - of - living 
adjustments tied to the consumers price index, 


Topic V -- Contributions and Investments 


Contributions paid into the system by members andemployers and 
income from invested funds are the sources from which monies are 
obtained to meet retirement costs. The adequacy of retirement 
benefits to contribution rates of members and public is a compli- 
cated topic. It can be said that there is ahigh positive relationship 
between the benefits and the contribution tothe retirement plan by 
members and public expressed as a percent of total salary. If high 
retirement benefits are paid, the costs are high and the contribu- 
tions to the system must be high to pay the costs. The position is 
taken here, that in these times of creeping inflation, it would be 
desirable for the total contribution rate to be between 10 to 15 
percent of the teacher salary budget. If members and public make 
equal contributions, it would mean that both members and public 
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would contribute to a state retirement system to the extent of 
between 5 to 7 1/2 percent of total salary. 

If the constant flow of contributions into the state retirement 
system for teachers canbe productively invested, a sizable amount 
of money will be earned. All state retirement systems have estab- 
lished policies in regard to the investment of funds. In general, 
these policies have tended to limit investments to fixed-dollar in- 
vestments and prevent investments in common stocks. The typical 
state legislature is far too antiquated in its investment policy. To- 
day eighteen states actually have laws preventing any investments 
in stocks, This is but a continuing reaction to the crash of 1929, 
Investment advisers for years have stated that it is folly to put all 
or even alarge proportion of the funds of aretirement system into 
fixed-income investments. The risk of future decreases in the 
purchasing power of a relatively fixed dollar income should compel a 
retirement system to seek actively sound equity and common stock 
investments, It is suggested that at least 30 percent of a retire- 
ment system's funds should be invested in common stock. This is 
considered quite conservative; actually most investment authori- 
ties would recommend at least 50 percent of the funds should be in 
stocks. They would argue that it is dangerous not to have a large 
proportion of a retirement system's funds in stock because of the 
inflation problem. These positions on common stock investments 
are made with a full realization that some additional risks are 
taken. 


Conclusion 


To provide adequately for the retirement of public school teach- 
ers the above five topics of social security coverage, the benefit 
formula, teacher mobility, inflation, and contributions and invest- 
ments are of crucial importance. The problems associated with 
these topics should be met along with other teacher retirement 
problems such as the provision of adequate disability, death, and 
survivor benefits. In the past the state retirement plans for 
teachers have not improved at a proper rate. What can American 
teachers expect in the future? 

It is an educated guess that in the next few years we will see in- 
creasing pressures exercised to improve the various teacher retire- 
ment plans. Teachers are becoming militant. In the past few years 
teacher salaries have been almost the only concern of teachers. 
Tomorrow teacher retirement along with many other matters will 
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be the concern of group action and professional negotiations. As 
they have represented the salary demands of teachers, the National 
Education Assgciation (NEA)and the American Federation of Teach- 
ers (AFT) must now represent the retirement concerns of teachers. 
It. will be through professional negotiation and group pressure on 
state legislatures that teachers will accomplish adequate retire- 
ment systems in the fifty states. The NEA and the AFT are now 
competing for a position of teacher leadership. Which one of these 
two organizations bests provides dynamic leadership and obtains 
better settlements relative to retirement matters will be a major 
factor in resolving their present contest to represent American 
teachers, 

Today the American public school teacher can be fairly optimistic 
in regard to improving his retirement plan. Optimism is possible 
for teachers now have two active and militant national teacher 
organizations (NEA and AFT) behind them. Teachers can feel that 
their retirement plans will be more dynamic in the future. Possibly 
what teachers now think of as anadequate retirement plan may to- 
morrow be considered quite archaic. 
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Historians, economists, sociologists, and political scientists 
often discuss cause-effect relationships when tracing a pattern of 
change. Robert MaclIver, a sociologist and political scientist de- 
scribes this relationship as the "axiom of causation" meaning that 
whatever happens has a cause, and where there is a difference in 
effect, there is a difference in the cause.! In another book of his, 
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written with Charles Page, MaclIver elaborates upon this process 
defining four modes by which a change occurs. The modes are: (1) 
process, that is integration, accommodation and disorganization; 
(2) evolution, or development of new ideas; (3) progress, e.g., a di- 
rection towards a new goal; and, (4) adaptation, which is accommo- 
dation and adjustment. 2 
In a similar vein, Talcott Parsons develops a framework for ana- 

lyzing systems of society based upon four problem areas. "Accord- 
ing to Parsons every system is confronted with (1) adapting itself 
to an environment; (2) achieving collective goals; (3) maintaining, 
motivating, and controlling tension within the system; and (4) inte- 
grating the actions of members."3 Cause-effect relationships of- 
ten become noticeable when a major change in the system occurs. 
For example, when the U.S. became ademocracy by name only a set 
of political values needed to be developed to implement the inten- 
tion. The school system offered a natural means for indoctrinating 
members with a "democratic" set of mores. With the rapid expan- 
sion of the Industrial Revolution during the early part of the 19th 
century, the schools were allocated the role of promoting literacy, 
a sense of hard work and industriousness to meet the needs of the 
growing economy. Although somewhat melioristic in approach, J.B. 
Bury expounds the "idea of progress" as the cause of all changes in 
a society. Bury states: 

The idea of human Progress then is a theory which in- 

volves a synthesis of the past and a prophecy of the 

future. It is based on an interpretation of history 

which regards men as slowly advancing--pedetemtim 

progredientes-- in a definite and desirable direction, 

and infers that this progress will continue indefi- 

nitely. And it implies that as "The issue of the 

earth's great business,"'acondition of general happi- 

ness will ultimately be enjoyed, which will justify the 

whole process of civilization. 4 
Amore recent expansion of the theory of progress in its evolution- 
ary capacity revolves about eight steps. Kenneth Bock assumes the 
following: 

(1) The basic assumption in the idea of progress or 

evolution is that change is characteristic of human 

society and culture. 

(2) Change is inevitable. 

(3) Change in society or culture is aresult, basically, 

of the operation of forces within society or culture. 

(4) Change is continuous, slow, and gradual. 
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(5) Change in society or culture has a direction; it-is 

a movement toward something. 

(6) The direction of social change is from the homoge- 

neous to the heterogeneous, from the simple to the 

complex, from the undifferentiated to the differen- 

tiated in form and function. 

(7) The laws of change operate uniformly through 

time and space. 

(8) Change, in short, is strictly analogous to the 

growth of an organism. 5 
In this context change is a product of society; as a matter of fact, 
change is so extensive and persuasive that it is a fundamental state 
of the environment. 

This brings us to the thesis of this paper: The Educational System 
as a major institution of society is governed by the cause-effect 
relationships of the societal environment in which it operates. The 
causal forces of change are primarily political, social, and economic 
in nature. In order to develop a theoretical model to demonstrate 
this thesis, all social, political, and economic forces may be con- 
sidered as Inputs. The changes in the educational system that re- 
sult from the causative forces will be defined as Outputs. The 
illustrative diagram is as follows: 


INPUTS 

I. Social Forces II. Political Forces III. Economic Factors 

1. Immigration 1, Democracy 1, Free enterprise 

2. Segregation of races 2. Nationalism 2. Socialism 

3. Role of women 3. National defense 3. Urbanization 

4. Religion 4, Wars 4. Rural economy 

5. Cultural heritage 5. Scientific goals 5. Industrialization 
6. Slavery 


OUTPUTS 

Each force (Social, Political, and Economic) should be examined 
to determine which educational effect it produced (see pp.'231-232) 

Since this is to be a short paper, I must be selective by choosing 
the most dynamic changes that have occurred in the educational 
system and those which can be linked easily to specific causes. 
Also, in this way the cause-effect (Input-Output) relationship can 
better be substantiated. Any careful analysis of this thesis would, 
of course, require a complete coverage of a nation's history; in the 
case of the evolution of the American educational system it would 
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be beyond the scope of this paper to do complete justice to this 
thesis. Consequently, let this paper be considered solely as an 
initial step in this direction. 

First, let us examine some of the statements made by educators 
who perceive the cause-effect relationship between political, eco- 
nomic, and social forces and a specific educational change. One of 
the most successful pursuers of this policy is the team of Newton 
Edwards and Herman Richey. As the major goal of their text, THE 
SCHOOL IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL ORDER, they state: 

The central concept that has governed the selection 

and organization of materials is that education de- 

rives its purpose, form, and content from the par- 

ticular social environment in which it develops. Of 

this environment, animportant dimension is the past. 

Education can never be fully understood unless it is 

viewed historically, and the history of education, to 

be fully understood, must be viewed as a part of the 

total history of a people. Since education, however 

much it maybe influenced by custom and tradition, is 

a product of the civilization of which it is a part, 

consideration must be given to such matters as the 

worth and dignity accorded the individual, religious 

ideals, the sources of political power, the class 

structure, the nature and operation of the economy, 

and the thought pattern of the age because all are 

woven, at any given time and place into the purpose 

and form of the educational enterprise. 
Moreover, "in each social order studied, attention is directed first 
to the essential features of the social order itself, to the dominant 
ideology, to the social structure, to the range of economic inter- 
ests, to the sources of political power and the form of political 
institutions, to the prevailing political, economic, and social ar- 
rangements.,"7 Perhaps, Edwards and Richey more than any other 
authors of textbooks about the educational system have accom- 
plished this purpose. 

Another who perceived the broader philosophical basis for a chang- 
ing American school system was John Childs. He thought that the 
American educational system should be viewed from the standpoint 
of a democratic philosophy. Childs wrote: 

A social system is something other than amere com- 
plex of external institutions by means of which neces- 
sary group activities are concluded. The habits, ex- 
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pectations, faith, beliefs, and operating ideals of a 
people correspond in the main to these institution- 
alized activities. It is in the social assumptions and 
moral outlooks associated with, and inlarge part de- 
rived from, these established activities and relation- 
ships that one finds the substance of the operating 
philosophy of a group. 8 
The political role of government is examined as an important 
initiator in educational development. Paul David holds that: 
Government is inevitably involved in social change in 
the action processes previously identified, whatever 
the definition of social change; it is too important 
and ubiquitous a social agency tobe left out. Whether 
government "initiates" social change is a further 
question. . . . It can be argued, as some have, that 
government generally does not initiate, but is merely 
responding to the pressures of the situation in which 
it finds itself immersed. 9 
In illustrating the political role as a causative factor of change in 
education, David cites the Brown vs. Board of Education case, 1954, 
wherein the Supreme Court declared the future extinction of segre- 
gation of Negroes and other minority groups. Another exponent of 
the causal force of government is Franklin Parker. He concludes 
that Federal aid to education enactments have been a major force 
influencing the direction of American education. He states: 
One sees, in retrospect, four large purposes behind 
Federal aid to educational programs. First, Congress 
required information and statistics on the condition 
of education in the country. Behind this purpose lay 
the establishment, in 1867, of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Second, aid was given when thé nation re- 
quired specialized trained manpower. Agriculture and 
engineering were aided by the Morrill Acts; vocational 
skills by the Smith-Lever, Smith-Hughes, and George- 
Barden Acts; and the training of scientists by the 
National Science Foundation and the National Defense 
Education Act. Third, the decade of the 1950's, with 
its clear signs of the social, economic, and techno- 
logical revolution in which we now live, prompted 
Federal Aid for educational research and development 
as the Cooperative Education Research Program.... 
Fourth, Federal aid has given education an interna- 
tional dimension through educational aid abroad and 
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through the exchange of students and teachers, thus 

enabling us to learn from others while we help them 

learn from us. 10 
A third spokesman, Merle Curti, who also emphasized the political 
forces as motivating agents, states that: "the common man, like 
the philanthropic merchant and industrialist, not only spoke un- 
equivocally for the popularization of knowledge, but like those nearer 
the top of the ladder, worked for it as well" and "an even larger 
number emphasized political action to obtain free compulsory edu- 
cation."11 Most recently, the role of political forces in changing 
the American school has been examined by J. Steele Gow and his 
colleagues. They state: 

The fact is that massive political forces of the last 

two decades have called upon the schools to serve as 

principal change agents for the implementation of 

national policies. The long-running debate as to 

whether the schools should reflect or should reshape 

their society has become largely academic. The 

schools have been driven by political forces into the 

position of spear-heading societal change as that 

change is embodied in publically formulated public 

policy, 12 

These above statements should be sufficient evidence for accept- 
ing the thesis of a cause-effect relationship between political, 
social, and economic forces and educational change. Now, let us 
examine some of the specific forces in historical perspective in 
order to determine their effect on educational development. 
Usually, three historical periods are listed, differentiated by the 

occurrence of major changes in the American educational system. 
Therefore, the historical divisions of the Colonial (1607 - 1789), 
Middle (1790-1865), and Modern Periods (1866 to the present), will 
be employed to indicate the major changes in American education. 
Of course, other authors utilize different digression points, e.g., 
1900 as turn of the century division is used for the beginning of the 
Modern period. Moreover, besides the identification of political, 
economic, and social forces, some educational historians utilize 
more specific categories such as scientific, psychological, and re- 
ligious influences. These, in my opinion, may rightly be included 
under the more encompassing political-social-economic terminology. 
I have attempted to show in outline form, based on a time sequence, 
the cause-effect relationships that have brought changes in the 
educational system. This list is not meant to be inclusive, but for 
illustrative purposes, it is legitimate to utilize only relationships 
that appear clear-cut. 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS 
Often the cause-effect relationship is not very obvious. For an 

example, from the present day, in an examination of national income 
and educational éxpenditures, it is difficult to discern which is the 
cause and which is the effect. Nicholas DeWitt writes: 

Whatever the historical cause for the disparity be- 

tween more educated and "still-to-be educated" world 

populations may be, the fact remains that the re- 

pository of modern, and particularly technological and 

scientific, knowledge and skills is presently concen- 

trated in the developed nations. This raises the rele- 

vant question--is this concentration of education the 

cause or the result of productive wealth? Researchers 

and strategists of development are still arguing the 

cause and effect relationships between educational 

advances in whichever way these are to be measured 

(stocks of trained manpower, enrollment ratios, ex- 

penditures on education) and the per capital income 

of a nation, 13 
In this case, the wealth of a nation probably leads to greater in- 
vestment in education which probably in turn leads to increased 
productivity and greater industrial investment which in turn proba- 
bly yields concomitant wealth. Or could the initial motivating 
forces inthis cycle be the investment in the educational system ?-- 
which brings us to the next observation. If we accept a cause- 
effect relationship as being motivational in the shaping of the 
American educational system, then why can't we also entertain the 
idea that the educational system canbe motivational in the shaping 
of the social, political, and economic forces that are molding our 
society? Surely this process must be going on to some extent al- 
though it probably is difficult to ascertain or measure. Following 
the tradition of George Counts in DARE THE SCHOOLS BUILD A 
NEW SOCIAL ORDER, Theodore Brameld, the leading present-day 
Reconstructionist, adheres to the position that "education needs to 
become an agent, not merely of transmission or even of gradual 
modification, but of thoroughgoing changes in our culture."14 The 
theme of this book is that the educational system is to become the 
causal human force in building a democratic world community. How- 
ever, whether education IS to become a major generative force in 
altering society remains to be seen. 
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A Selected List of Historical Cause-Effect Relationships that Have 
Shaped the American Educational System 


I.. Colonial Period 1607-1789 


Causes Effects 


A. Political 


Washington primary level education 

Jefferson public schools and 
universities 

Franklin rise of the high school 


and expansion of 
democratic education 


New England curriculum of obedience, 
aristocracy religious conformity 
English heritage elements of democracy and 


need for literacy 
Puritan theocracy reading for religious goals 


Other leaders: Rush, national system of public 
Coram, Sullivan, education 

Chipman, Knox, and 

Webster 
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B. Social 





Puritan religion religious education; Old 
Deluder Satan Act 


Southern aristocracy tutors for the wealthy; 
and the pauper system 
of schools 


Northern aristocracy secondary academies and 
colleges for the elite 


English heritage shapes most aspects of 
society 


Woman's subservient lack of education for 
role women 


Slavery slaves outside of the } 
social system; illegal 
to educate them 


C. Economic 


Expansion of commerce Academy 


Rise of middle class English Grammar School 





Plantation system Lack of development of 
in the South public schools 
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BRITISH IMPACT OW RUSSIAN EDUCATION 
AND CULTURE, 1553 - 1762 





Emmett M. Partin 
University of Pennsylvania 


Russia was not sufficiently advanced before the reign of Catherine 
the Great to permit widespread penetration of British educational, 
economic, and political theories. Nevertheless, there were signifi- 
cant examples of British influence in Russian educational and cul- 
tural matters from the beginning of Anglo- Russian commercial 
relations in the middle of the sixteenth century. 1 

Even before the reign of Peter the Great, Russiantsars employed 
the services of British professional men and artisans. Ivan IV en- 
gaged British doctors, apothecaries, and military personnel.2 High 
regard for British physicians was to be evident in the courts of 
Russian rulers for over two centuries. At least one of these doc- 
tors occupied himself in a form of scholarship while in Russia. 
Mark Ridiey, a court physician, from 1574 to 1599, compiled a 
Russian-English and English-Russian dictionary. Although there are 
; errors in spelling and in the summary of Russian grammar which the 
manuscript, now in the Bodleian Library, contains, its value lies in 
the fact that it is a record of Moscow word usage at the endof the 
sixteenth century. In addition, the dictionary contains 300 botanical 
names, a classified list of birds, and a Latin-Russian vocabulary of 
the names of plants.3 It is not improbable that some of Ridley's 
friends employed this manuscript in learning the Russian language 
after the doctor's return to England. 

Both Boris Godunov and Michael Romanov had a high regard for 
the British in intellectual and educational matters. Godunov had 
ambitious educational plans for his country. He even thought of 
establishing a university, and in preparation for this step, he invited 
several foreigners to become faculty members. Among those invited 
was John Dee, the English mathematician.4 This plan was too ambi- 
tious for Russia at this time, and the country would have to wait a 
century and a half before it was to possess a university. 

Godunov also sent, in 1601-1602, eighteen young Russians to for- 
eign countries to obtain their education. Four of these went to 
England. It was not until the reign of Michael Romanov that further 
word is heard of these students.5 In 1621 Michael seems to have 
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remembered that these Russians had not returned, and he asked 
James I that they be sent back to Russia. In the Tsar's message to 
the privy council in the following year, he indicated that he had a 
great need for these students. Unfortunately, for Michael, only 
one of these was in England at the time. The Russian scholar then 
in England, Michael Alphery, a graduate of Oxford, had an interview 
with the Russian ambassador, Pogozhevo, and affirmed that he 
wished to remain in England. The English government would not 
compel him toleave against his wish. Thus Godunov had failed inhis 
original plan to educate Russians abroad for service at home. 

Ivan Almanzenov was sent by Michael Romanov to study at Cam- 
bridge. In 1630, the Tsar wrote to King Charles | that the Russian 
youth had to depend solely on his father, a Moscow translator, for 
his support. Michael suggested that the English government pay for 
the youth's special privileges in Russia, and CharlesI agreed to this 
plan. 6 

Englishmen, sent to Russia on commercial and diplomatic ven- 
tures, at times engaged in intellectual endeavors. When Sir Dudley 
Digges was sent by King James I to Russia in 1618 to discuss a loan 
which Michael Romanov had requested, John Trandescant accompanied 
him. The latter, who had established in England a museum of natural 
history and botanical garden, spent his several months in Russia 
studying plant and animal life. He was even permitted to use one of 
Michael Romanov's boats in his examination of the plants on the 
islands in the Delta of the Dvina River. Trandescant carried back 
to England specimens of Russian plant life, and at least one plant 
of that country, the Rosa Muscovita, was listed in the Trandescant 
Catalogue as late as 1656. Trandescant shared his findings with 
John Parkinson, a London apothecary and herbalist, who refers to 
his friend's comments about Russia in two publications, PARADISUS 
TERRETRIS (1629) and THEATRUM BOTANICUM (1640). 7 

Another learned man who accompanied Digges on his journey to 
Russia was Dr. Richard James. This Englishman learned Russian 
and compiled a vocabulary of 2,500 words and expressions which he 
brought back to England.8 The significance of this manuscript, 
which is in the Bodleian Library, lies in the fact that it contains a 
large number of words of a special or technical nature as well as 
many rare words which are not found in other existing texts from 
that period. 9 

Peter the Great, while he was in England tolearnof foreign naval 
affairs and shipbuilding, laid the groundwork for significant British 
influence in Russian education. Aware that Russia could not make 
progress unless it had schools to prepare its own technicians and 
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scientists, Peter proposed to begin a technical school. He informed 
Sir David Mitchell, his military advisor in England, of his plans 
and of his needs for teachers. Mitchell, who was from Aberdeen, 
recommended that he enlist the services of Henry Farquharson, a 
mathematician and astronomer at Aberdeen University.19 Peter 
had an interview with the professor, who signed on April 17, 1698, a 
contract to serve as a teacher in the proposed Russian school. 11 

On April 17, 1698, four days before his departure from England, 
Peter instructed his fellow countryman, Pyotr Posnikov, to inspect 
suitable schools and to recruit two additional instructors of navi- 
gation for the proposed school, The two Englishmen recruited were 
Stephen Gwyn and Richard Grice, graduates of the Royal Mathe- 
matical School of Christ's Hospital, 12 

Gwyn, Grice and Farquharson arrived in Moscow in August, 1699, 
and Peter signed the decree establishing the Moscow School of 
Mathematics and Navigation on January 14, 1701. Farquharson was 
made director of the institution, and Gwyn and Grice were named 
instructors in navigation. 13 

Peter, with the aid of Farquharson, outlined the organization and 
curriculum of the Moscow school. It is evident that the Royal 
Mathematical School in London was its prototype. The Moscow 
School of Mathematics and Navigation, like the London School, was 
divided into a preparatory department and a mathematical or naval 
school. The Royal Mathematical School of London trained teachers 
of mathematics and navigation as wellas naval officers; the Russian 
institution trained students in these fields, and, in addition, pre- 
pared students to become teachers, architects, engineers, civil 
servants, artillery officers, clerks, and craftsmen. The curricula 
of the naval department of the two schools were the same, with the 
exception that the Moscow school required English, whereas the 
English school did not, In both schools the age for admission was 
listed as twelve, but in practice the Russian entrants were older, 14 

There were many difficulties in beginning the school. The lan- 
guage barrier was no small problem. The English teachers studied 
Russian while their pupils studied English. The lectures were pre- 
pared in English and translated into Russian. With the aid of a 
Russian mathematician, Magnitsky, the first textbooks by Farqu- 
harson and Gwyn were published in Russian in 1703.. That, in spite 
of these difficulties, the school was popular is indicated by the fact 
that there were 400 students by 1706. Farquharson himself by 1710 
had taught fifty navigators who were sent to England to complete 
their naval course. The Moscow School of Mathematics and Naviga- 
tion functioned until 1715, when the naval department was trans- 
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ferred to St. Petersburg and became the Naval Academy. Both 
Farquharson and Gwyn moved to the new school as professors, 15 

The cultural contributions of another British citizen in Russia 
under Peter's reign should be mentioned. Dr. Robert Erskine was 
the British citizen who was probably most closely associated with 
the Tsar. He entered Russian service in 1704 and was appointed by 
Peter asArchiator or Chief of the Ministry of Medical Affairs, and 
in this capacity he was a key figure in the acquisition and distribu- 
tion of medicines throughout Russian territory.16 Erskine was a 
man of great learning and possessed alibrary of 4,200 books, a sig- 
nificant collection in the Russia of this period. Another Englishman 
in Peter's services, John Perry, commented that Dr. Erskine had 
instructed the Tsar "in the curiosities of Nature"!7 and kept him 
informed when the eclipses would occur. 

Although, from the death of Peter until the beginning of the reign 
of Catherine the Great, German and French were the dominating 
foreign influences in the development of Russianculture and thought, 
it should not be concluded that British influence was not felt in 
educational and cultural matters. The Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg, which had been planned by Peter, was actually estab- 
lished by adecree of his widow, Catherine I, on February 23, 1725. 18 
There were contacts between the Royal Society of London and the 
Russian Academy of Sciences almost from the opening of the latter 
learned society. George Friedrich Muller was elected to member- 
ship in the Royal Society on December 10, 1730,19 and Sir Hans 
Sloane, president of the Royal Society, was elected amember of the 
Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg in 1734, 20 

The Russian Academy of Sciences in 1733 informed members of 
the Royal Society of a most interesting proposal. It was the inten- 
tion of the members of the Academy of St. Petersburg to begin a 
collection of treatises and documents relating to Russian history 
which would be published at intervals in Russian and German.21 One 
of the stated purposes of the work was "to bring to Light, from 
Time to Time, all that has hitherto remained unknown to foreign 
nations about the Russian History, or has not been sufficiently 
inquired into, nor cleared up in printed Histories, " 22 

Furthermore, the Russian academicians requested in this com- 
munication source materials: "These are therefore to desire such 
Persons as are provided with proper Materials for our Design, and 
are inclined to communicate them to the World, in their own Names, 
or without mention of them if they had rather, to send them either 
in the Russian, or any other Language, into the Secretary's Office 
of the Academy of Sciences. . .."23 The correspondence contained 
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a classification of materials which were to be included in the his- 
tory.24 This message is important not only because it illustrates 
the communication between the Russian and British societies, but 
it also reflects the international nature of learning in the period. 

It is well, at this point, to consider an English influence upon the 
versatile scholar, Mikhail Lomonosov. It was in his study with 
Christian Wolff that he became acquainted with Robert Boyle's 
ideas which were to determine the directionof his scientific study. 
Lomonosov was fascinated with the English scientist's investigation 
of the invisible particles of which all substances are composed. 
Boyle's work convinced him that one must study these particles 
with the aid of physics, chemistry, and mathematics. 25 

When speaking of Lomonosov, it is impossible to forego mention- 
ing one of his proposals which, had it been carried out, would have 
affected not only Anglo - Russian intellectual relations, but would 
have made a worthy contribution to international education. In a 
speech given in 1759, a DISSERTATION ON GREATER EXACTITUDE 
IN NAVIGATION, he proposed the establishment of an international 
Academy of Navigation. In this institution, trained astronomers, 
mathematicians, hydrographers, and mechanicians "would strive 
only to increase the safety of seafaring by means of new and useful 
inventions."26 To achieve this purpose, the aforementioned person- 
nel would choose from all books all information useful to the science 
of navigation and issue it in condensed form. There would be deter- 
mined in a general council what subjects were to be investigated and 
the methods of inquiry to be used. A most important aspect of the 
plan was "to attract scientifically trained men to important navi- 
gational enterprises and to encourage such qualified people by the 
promise of proper compensation."27 Another function of the acade- 
my would be to arrange travel by scientists. The plan is interesting 
not only as a suggestion for international cooperation in learning. 
Lomonosov's view for condensing information in a given field of 
knowledge would seem to put him considerably ahead of his time. 
The proposal to use the center only for peaceful means reminds one 
of more recent arguments concerning the use of the atom. 

There are other examples of intellectual exchange between Russia 
and England that should be mentioned. Leonard Euler, 28 who had 
been a member of the Academy of St. Petersburg, communicated 
his views concerning the Russian-sponsored Behring expedition which 
was completed in 174129 to the Royal Society.39 James Mounsey, a 
British physician in Russian service, sent information to the Royal 
Society.31 Jonas Hanway, the British philanthropist and merchant, 
became acquainted with the historian Vasili Nikitich Tatishchev. In 
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1745, this Russian communicated in a letter to Hanway his desire 
to present an English translation of his ISTORIYA ROSSISKAYA to 
the Royal Society.32 Later, Tatishchev informed John Cook, 33 a 
British physician serving in Russia, that hehad offered the work to 
the Royal Society, but the organization had not been willing to re- 
munerate him properly. Cook commented that the Russian historian 
was acquainted with the ideas of Locke, Bacon, and Sir Isaac New- 
ton, as well as THE SPECTATOR. 

From the preceding paragraphs, it can be seen that British in- 
fluence entered Russian education and culture before the rule of 
Catherine the Great through several channels. British citizens who 
were in Russia on diplomatic and commercial assignments and those 
in the service of the Tsars at times engaged in intellectual en- 
deavors, which subsequently served to benefit both English and 
Russian scholarship. Both Boris Godunov and Michael Romanov sent 
students to England to receive their higher education. Peter the 
Great founded the Moscow School of Mathematics and Navigation, 
and not only was the institution modelled after the Royal Mathe- 
matical School of Christ's Hospital, but the first faculty of the 
Russian school consisted of three British citizens. With the open- 
ing of the Academy of Sciences at St, Petersburg, an intellectual 
exchange of ahigher nature occurred between English and Russians. 
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"BUT I GOT AW 'A' IN RELIGION" 


Roderic C. DuChemin 
North Texas State University 


There appears to be considerable optimism in certain quarters 
regarding sound legal ground for "teaching about religion" in the 
public schools, but such optimism will perhaps be short lived. Ques- 
tions of permission, and even many theoretical questions of content, 
scope, and sequence are likely to pale against the umbra of uncer- 
tainty surrounding the aspiration of both religion and education: the 
transformation of human behavior that is wanting in character and 
quality and the sustaining and reinforcing of human behavior that is 
not so wanting. 

Much energy, thought, and scholarship have been expended in 
simply having religion survive with some honor among matters of 
deepest human concern and impact and toward gaining a fair place 
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for it in the total educational picture; and certainly it seems un- 
thinkable that education should continue without seeking to embrace 
religion within its scope. Accidents of denominational and sectarian 
conflicts should not keep generations ignorant of such a critical 
area of human concern, belief, thought, and fact. A generation has 
just as much right to know of its heritage and INVOLVEMENT in 
historical and contemporary religious matters as it has to know of 
its involvement in legislative, judicial, economic, scientific, and 
literary affairs. Just why it does not get this through churches 
themselves is for administrators, supporters, developers, and 
spiritual leaders of churches, creeds, and dogmas to say. 

But, even if there were some satisfactory development in and 
through churches themselves, the fact is the religion is so broadly 
and deeply significant that broader and fuller knowledge of it is 
essential to humanizing of the students. "Humanizing" of the stu- 
dent is, after all, a legitimate educational effort, but it is not at 
all clear that transmission, or information, itself will secure 
needed transformation or reinforcement of human behavior. Indeed, 
it seems abundantly clear that transmission and information donot 
secure the transformation. 

Alfred North Whitehead once wrote that the "merely well-informed 
person is the most useless bore on God's earth," but he also re- 
marked that "culture is activity of thought and receptiveness to 
beauty and humane feeling." It remains to be seen whether "teach- 
ing about religion" in the public schools will add a new dimension of 
‘boredom or a new depth of culture. The question of which will be 
the case is the meeting place of religionist and educationist in 
common confrontation of the question of what, after all, education 
is to mean. For what is true of science, literature, mathematics, 
history, and many another subject field in education is just as true 
of religion: Each may be simply information-type content. There 
is, however, a considerable difference between mere factual con- 
tent and thinking, the life blood of knowledge and human concern and 
interest, Further, there is aconsiderable difference between ques- 
tions of factual content and questions of conceptions of the field 
or area to which these questions belong. What science, literature, 
mathematics, history, and religion ARE is an inescapable concern 
if education is to go beyond boredom. It will avail us little to have 
added to the curriculum another area for graduation credit and 
university entrance requirement, while life remains untouched by 
thought, sensitivity lies unstirred, and humane feeling goes ignored. 

It is not a matter of whether we SHOULD go beyond the simple 
transmission function. The basic question is: What direction is 
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moving beyond fact dissemination to take? This drags us deep into 
seeking out what men are; it drags us into questions of what areas 
of knowledge, belief, hope, intent, and aspiration are to be under- 
stood to be. 

"Religion" is just one more area to be added to the list of those 
about which there is uncertainty. But here the alternative to fact 
dissemination might just be precluded in "teaching about religion, " 
Will religionists settle for a sociological or naturalistic interpre- 
tation of religion? John Dewey? Bertrand Russell? Whitehead? 
Julian Huxley? Niebuhr? Maritain? Someone else? Will he turn to 
science of religion for definition of that which he should hope to 
teach? Or will the question of what religion is ever come up? 

The religionist can scarcely indulge in indifference to the "ulti- 
mate" question. He cannot remain indifferent to probing inquiry 
with respect to, say, ontological and non-ontological reference of 
thought and belief. He is committed to ontological reference -- 
otherwise his whole fabric, however broadly conceived, "modernly" 
and "liberally" interpreted and formulated, becomes disclosure of 
"significant hypothetical constructs." Religions then become not 
claimants or even aspirants toward any significant object or rela- 
tionship, but adaptation mechanisms, literary flights of the "human 
spirit," or projections and symbolizations of the kind of creature 
amanis. Even if the individual is liberal enough to suffer psycho- 
logical interpretation of some elements of traditional belief, he 
scarcely seems to be in the position of entertaining either God or 
spiritual law, for example,as mechanisms or conceptual constructs. 

Still, once again, nothing is to be "feared" so long as nothing 
educationally important really happens. But if it is true that a 
philosophy or any other kind of theory successfully "embodied in 
practice" and, specifically, educational practice, tends to beget 
persons consistent with that philosophy in attitude, belief, knowl- 
edge, and intellectual intent, then there is a problem, indeed. For 
I take it for granted that educators intend to be successful (despite 
the apparent "do and r'ar back" character education so very often 
seems to have). And, if religion is really ontological in import and 
reference; if it requires as least a supposition about "being" or 
"Being"; if it requires an orientation toward a "somewhat" that IS 
and in relation to which one exists; and if such reference and rela- 
tionship is essential to religion's bearing upon life and uplift of 
humanity, then successful education beyond "about" religion must 
either convey or reinforce ontological dispositions "natural" in 
mankind. This, of course, is not a question of the existence of an 
"external world," but it is a question of the nature and place of 
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thought, feeling, and intent and reference relative to that assumed 
existent. 

I have no special stake with respect to dominance of either onto- 
logical or non-ontological stances, but it does seem that some in- 
teresting consequences might evolve if, somehow, both are present. 
If "teaching about" religion extends into the reinforcement of 
"natural" ontological bent, andif, then, religions themselves are 
viewed and understood in this context, and provided the student does 
become PARTICIPANT, not merely observer, noter, and quiz passer, 
the stageis set forhabits of mind todevelop. And if in and through 
other areas of the curriculum--science, say--other habits of mind 
are consciously or unconsciously nourished, developed, what are the 
likely long-range effects of the possible clash between two or sev- 
eral orientations? If one habit of mind is appropriate and essential 
in the one area, and another in another area, how do we establish 
education in such a way that the one does not take over the other or 
so that we do not get caught in a hopeless and frustrating division 
of "responsibility?" May we not end up asserting that in religion an 
ontological reference is absolutely essential for what is religious 
to be significant and that in scientific affairs it is not? Does not 
this already beg a question as to what is province of science and 
what is province of religion and what is the relation between the 
two? And what of the old question concerning what we should do 
where something in the one contradicts or throws doubt upon some- 
thing in the other? 

It seems highly unlikely that the religionist will considerhis areas 
of special interest to be "interesting addenda" to the school pro- 
gram of studies. His normal assertion is that religion is absolutely 
fundamental. It will come forth, therefore, as the "queen of the 
curriculum," no doubt. Ina sense, he who will adequately define 
religion will also adequately define education; or, perhaps, he who 
adequately defines education will come to determine what is to be 
meant by "religion." In any event, he who manages to bring subject, 
pupil, teacher, and culture together in such a way they release and 
mature EACH OTHER will have done humanity quite a service, in- 
deed. What we are to mean by what we intend to teach is a question 
of involvement, not description of content. It is a continuing ques- 
tion of critical import, and answers given must not be mistaken 
for obvious facts. 

But let us suppose that something has been managed with respect 
to the questions of the nature of religion relative to ontological 
reference. Let us further suppose that specific content has been 
determined by the appropriate scholars in the field. There will 
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still be a tremendous challenge to religionist and teacher. For, 
while members of diverse and even contradicting religions are often 
tolerant of each other to a high degree, such tolerance by no means 
eliminates contradictions. Further, the release of human intelli- 
gence and the maturation of thought requires that tolerance not be 
indifference. Such release: and maturation require commitment to 
and acceptance of the possibility of the individual's making up his 
own mind. 
The following pair of paragraphs are suggestive indeed: 

The present situation is characterized by a restive 

searching in all the world's religions, an attempt to 

translate the original message of each religion into 

the terms of a world transformed by technology, so 

that modern man will once again be able to understand 

the ancient tidings of salvation. . . . If we compare 

the religions . . . in terms of the essential core of 

each, we will most easily perceive their incompatible 

elements. None of these religions can really accom- 

modate to or draw closer to the others; each must 

claim to be the way, the truth and the life at least 

for its own believers, and Christianity actually makes 

that claim for all men. No world religion can seriously 

consider abandoning its absolutistic claim. If it did, 

it would scarcely have the right to call itself a re- 

ligion. (1) 
If this is true, the outlook in education is a gloomy one. How are 
we to bring religion and education together in such a way that the 
essential religious AND educational aims are attained? Do we not, 
indeed, expect the very opposite of the claim of religions as viewed 
in the above? Is not such contradiction to plunge the individual into 
a fundamental tension which can be resolved only through sacrifice 
of one of a pair, i.e., the religious presumption of rightness or the 
educational presumption of finitude, inadequacy, humility, and even 
possible error? 

Professor Schoeps continues: 

Nevertheless, there are certain signs of the times 
that seem to favor some reconciliation among the 
world religions. In Europe and America especially, 
all churches and denominations of Christianity must 
contend with the growing godlessness, with a con- 
scious denial of supernatural forces and relationships. 
Judaism and Islam face the same problem. Godless- 
ness has evolved out of a sense of being anda view of 
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life that in the past several centuries has come to be 
considered typically modern. Since men no longer ac- 
knowledge sin and no longer feel the need for divine 
mercy, many modern men in their daily lives tend 
more and more to ignore doctrines, ethical command- 
ments and forms of worship, although without ever 
necessarily making a formal break with the religion 
they were born into. 
This tendency, that has manifested itself in all 
spheres of life, along with recurrent attacks and ex- 
cesses of militant atheism, cause grave concern to 
responsible people in all religious groups. . . . (2) 
And so some signs of hope come forth with respect to "tolerance" 
between religions, despite the gloomy prospect that would seem to 
attend the purported absolutistic character of each religion. 

Finally, Professor Schoeps closes his book with the following: 

(The issue has become that of)whether men can sum- 
mon up the psychological willingness tolive amid ten- 
sions, to listen to others, to brook the claims and 
demands of his fellowmen and to curb his own, instead 
of coping with discord by gagging his beloved neighbor 
or even physically annihilating him. The most pre- 
cious treasure of modern liberalism consists in the 
assurance of an area for encounters, in which all 
partners to a dialogue can openly declare the truth 
they desire to witness, without fear that they may 
suffer personal harm or uselessly dash against walls 
of insuperable prejudices. As for the encounter of 
Christianity with alien religions, there is still great 
‘truth inthe words of old Matthias Claudius addressed 
"To My Son Johannes": "Despise no religion, for it is 
of the spirit, and youdo not know what may lie hidden 
beneath inconspicuous symbols. "(3) 

Should we expect of the religionist and his "teaching about re- 
ligion" anything less than his spirit of humanizing humanity in a 
significant, critical, vital and persistent corner of "soul"? Can we 
suffer anything less than this greatness of prospect? Can the re- 
ligionist meet the challenge of not only legal permissiveness and 
precipitation of novel boredom, but the challenge to be educationally 
valid and a contributor to CULTURE? 

The move from pulpit, parish, and church to pupil, subject, and 
school is a fairly frightening move to contemplate. Can it be made 
to the benefit of all? The challenge to "high educational outcome" 
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is present for all educators, but the religionist will have to make 
friends with other educators' uncertainty and recognize the special 
challenge in his special area of interest. 

It will be of little advantage to future generations to have the 
most religiously informed unethical and immoral culture the world 
has ever known. 
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THE GROWING EDGE OF HUMAN VALUES 


Dorothy L. Boyd 
Southwestern Texas State College 


Human values have reached the growing edge of the social enter- 
prise. Men are turning to inductive and experimental methods, 
working by trial and error, and appealing to experience to validate 
tentative generalizations. They enter into decision-making situa- 
tions fully equipped with the ethical maxims of the community and 
its heritage, and they treat them with respect as illuminators of 
problems, Yet they are prepared to compromise if the common good 
seems better served by doing so. These individuals accept reason 
as the instrument of moral judgment. They follow a moral law or 
violate it according to love's need. 

This is the mood of the new approach to ethics. It is empirical, 
fact-minded, data-conscious, inquiring. It is sensitive to variety 
and complexity and for that reason has been called antilegalistic. 
Each decision is based on individual cases in aconstructive approach 
to life's problems. Leaders who support these ideas are neighbor- 
centered first and last. They are concerned with love for people, 
not for principles. They urge man to keep law in a subservient 
place, so that only love and reason will really count when the chips 
are down. 1 

The strategy is described by Tillich in capsule form. He recom- 
mends a process approach to decisions about values. The method 
proceeds from an attitude of good will toward all men, to the wis- 
dom of the culture, to the moment of decision. Then the responsi- 
ble self decides whether the rules of thepast can serve the common 
good in the particular circumstance, 2 

From this point of view a principle of morality is worth nothing 
in and of itself. It acquires value only because it helps people (thus 
being good) or hurts people (thus being bad). Human beings are both 
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the subjects and the objects of value. A principle is considered a 
value when some person decides it is worth something. The effec- 
tive principle of love (meaning will, disposition, and attitude) is 
accepted as a value because it is non-reciprocal and neighbor re- 
garding.3' Anything, material or immaterial, is good only because 
it is good for, or to, somebody. As good is derived from the needs 
of people, people are derived from society, and value is relative in 
the process, Only free individuals capable of responsible behavior 
can sustain the relationship. 

What is, in the light of love's concern, shows what ought to be. 
Integrity is love coping with decisions, and on this basis it becomes 
plain that as thelove ethic searches seriously for a social policy it 
must form acoalition with reason. Human beings guided by neighbor- 
concern, examine the relative facts in making decisions about what 
is right. As he considers decision-making, Fletcher identifies 
propositions on which he believes a system of values could be based. 
First, he says that only one thing is intrinsically good; namely, 
love -- nothing else at all. Second, he claims that the ruling norm 
of decision is love. Third, he feels that love and justice are the 
same, for justice is love distributed. Fourth, he believes that love 
wills the neighbor's good, whether one likes the neighbor or not. 4 
From this point of view the law of love is the ultimate law. It can 
never become fanatical in a fight for the absolute, or cynical under 
the impact of the relative. 

Since decisions about human values are based on problems which 
men actually meet in their own conduct, each individual must define 
his own problems. Each person makes his own decisions according 
to his own estimate of conditions and consequences. Regardless of 
what the question may be, no one can decide the answer for him. 
However, the environment in which the individual is nurtured can 
provide the training and habit of mind which will take into account 
both the emotions and the skills of thinking, so that decisions will 
be made on the basis of love. > 

To comprehend life and men inthe multitude of their ways, their 
strivings, and their ideals by trying to understand their values is 
one of the objectives of education. Children canlearn to appreciate 
many different forms of life and living. They can learn why love, 
good will, and peace are significant concepts in society.6 It is 
sometimes noted that prophets and seers of various cultures have 
arrived at similar life values. Thus the golden rule of Christianity 
has its counterpart in Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, 
Zoroastrianism, and in Judaism. Christianity is the youngest of 
these ethico-religious groups. Perhaps the leaders of these groups 
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arrived at their conclusions partly by reflection on their respective 
cultures, and partly by borrowing from other cultures. The main 
point concerns the extent to which entire moral or ethical codes 
would become similar in different parts of the world if there were 
free and extensive exchange of people and ideas on a world basis. 

Foregoing comments, which emphasize movement toward ethical 
unity and oneness, assume that standards will grow out of compe- 
tition among various culture elements. In some respects the theory 
regarding a trend toward unity in ethics draws support by way of 
analogy from other fields. Similar situations have long been appar- 
ent in economic mergers in the United States and Western Europe. 
A movement toward unity has also been seen in the growth of major 
languages, in the elimination of dialects, and in the formation of 
international educational and scientific associations. 7 

Because education is an all-pervasive field, the catalyst fora 
changing social convention involving children, ethics are a part of 
the fiber of education; and the realm of human values can best be 
studied within the reality of modern environment. Society is under- 
going organic change impelled by the incredible speed by which the 
machine is being placed at the disposal of the mind. From change 
mankind must fashion not a vast andimmobile establishment, but a 
flexible, working set of principles, The values involved in education 
both serve society and anchor it. They impart a meaningfulness to 
life and a sense of purpose to its participants. At the same time 
they must be relevant to the discordant problems of a society in 
various stages of upheaval. Man is facing a time when he must test 
a new system of ethics in the reality of everyday experience, and 
make it responsive to the trials of human endeavor. Many leaders 
have unshackled their educational thinking from traditional patterns 
and started exploring an entirely new conceptual horizon. In order 
to put new knowledge about human values to full service to society, 
they are working to create, to innovate, to probe, and sort through 
a virtual avalanche of ideas. 8 

As he has analyzed the current situation, William E. Drake has 
reached the conclusion that aspiration for the good society must 
become the chief aim of the twentieth century.? The principles of 
morality which canbe recognized as educational objectives are those 
which are directly related to the need for the enhancement of human 
values. There is an urgent need for understanding the role of sci- 
ence as a way to help man improve his own condition, and man's in- 
humanity to his fellow man must be replaced with kindness, con- 
sideration, and a more humane world. Drake agrees that there is a 
need for authority in the social structure, but his point of view 
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calls for a sense of appreciation for the feelings of those over 
whom power is exercised.10 He believes that individuals in a posi- 
tion of administrative authority have a moral and intellectual re- 
sponsibility to their fellowman. In this sense freedom and authority 
are mutually complimentary when related to an activity whether in 
the home, the school, or elsewhere. 

In the world today there is a crying need for human beings with 
disciplined minds, individuals who are guided by adesire for creative 
self-expression and stimulated by the realization of productive 
effort. The various forms of art are the means by which the en- 
hancement of values can be achieved. Drake defines art as the 
yeast of human life, that which creates meaning for the senses. 11 
The personality and character of the individual are involved in crea- 
tive effort, and true appreciation of the product calls for another 
individual whose capacity for feeling is involved in and committed 
to the basic purposes of life. 

Nicolas Berdyaev is also concerned with human feeling. He believes 
that every moral action should have in view a concrete living person 
and not the abstract good.12 He takes as full account as possible 
of the context (environment) of each moral decision. This means 
looking carefully at the full range of ends, means, motives, and 
results. Thus, the rightness is in the shape of the action as a 
whole, and not in a single factor or ingredient. 

In describing the operational functions of the individual and of 
society, leaders are adopting the terminology of social science and 
making it possible for all schools of thought to cooperate in the 
common enterprise.13 With this terminology, rather than tradi- 
tional philosophic terms, man is able to avoid reference to disputed 
criteria of goodness and truth. Thus he avoids the risk of curtail- 
ing freedom of inquiry. Those educators who find themselves driven 
to work out the basic rationale of what they are, or should be, 
attempting in the field of ethics are thinking philosophically for 
themselves.14 As they talk about schools they utilize such concepts 
as justice, service, and vitality. They encourage teachers to be 
just inthe treatment of ideas and just inthe treatment of children. 
They suggest that schools serve students rather than compel them 
to fit into ordained programs. They recommend a curriculum which 
is vital and everchanging, rather than static, bureaucratic, and 
routinized.15 Because teachers have many choices to make, ethical 
leaders have the responsibility of leading the profession to an im- 
proved understanding of how moral qualities are acquired.16 The 
great crisis in education is not the idea that we may lag behind 
some other nation in science or missile development. It is the 
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great indifference to the problem of human values. 

Contemporary leaders feel that one major justification of the 
moral life is that it is in man's own interest to be moral. It is 
popularly held that if a person helps others, they will help him in 
return; if he keeps his promises, people will respect him, and he 
will enjoy better social relations.17 Leading educators today are 
making compelling appeals for social control over the staggering 
new powers which have been developed. Technology has advanced so 
fast that it threatens to outstrip man's ability to regulate it, and 
survival is at stake. Scientists are pleading for ways of determin- 
ing what it means tobe moral in this new world and for understand- 
ing of what it means to be responsible under conditions which have 
few precedents. Society desperately needs men and women who know 
how to apply human values to international affairs. The ability to 
think morally about issues, to think critically and defensibly about 
them, can be learned; and teachers can guide learning in this area 
as they work with their students. The extent to which educators 
are able to comprehend the significance of the growing edge of 
human values will determine the future of civilization. 
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Sylvia Ashton-Warner, MYSELF (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1967), 239 pages. 


Although many literary critics have reviewed this autobiographi- 
cal novel, I feel that none has captured the significance of this 
book for teachers. It was written as a communication to those 
who read the TEACHER and visited Sylvia in New Zealand. This 
record of Mrs. Henderson's search for an authentic self covers the 
period from February, 1941, to April, 1945, when she was young-- 
"forever the world belongs to youth" (p. 12). Too often the current 
generation forgets that those over 35 were youth who also searched 
for truth, beauty, peace (WWII), and justice. Inspiration and 
teaching as an engagement of the whole self are the aims in this 
communication of youth to youth. 

Professionally there is nothing new for teachers and educational 
theorists which have not appeared in SPINSTER, TEACHER, BELL 
CALL, and GREENSTONE. Organic method of teaching, spearhead 
in teaching, making the outer part of the inner, and the integrated 
person remain illusive concepts for avid readers of the exploits of 
Mrs. Henderson, Ann Vorontosov, and Tarl Pracket. However, this 
novel is the story of the strivings of acreative woman to become a 
"worthwhile person." It is an existential dialog in the first person, 
as I believe all existential novels should be. Sylvia is a real teacher 
and woman who intuitively perceives the conflicts within her roles 
as a mother, woman, wife, lover, artist, and teacher. In several 
passages (pp. 178, 182-3, 239) the artist vividly depicts this urge 
to be a "worthwhile person," an "authentic signature." After an 
individual has worked on this for himself, he may be able to help 
children on the road to becoming a peaceful person. 

Even though this is a frustrating book for the theorist in educa- 
tion because of the vagueness of inner development, the influences 
of Freud, Adler, Jung, Rousseau, and Bertrand Russell on Sylvia's 
thought can be clearly seen. But it is primarily as teachers that 
we can find identification with this book. There are aspects of a 
good novel: the affair with Saul, the search for inner peace and 
creativity through silence at "Selah" (the Hebrew word for the pause 
to give psalmists a rest), the Japanese threat to New Zealand, and 
the long - suffering patience and compassionate understanding of K 
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in dealing with his creative wife. Here and there are scattered in- 
sights into the teaching process that are valuable and suggestive. 
As she comes closer to white civilization, orthodox methods more 
and more replace children's experience stories (organic vocabulary); 
white culture rudely intrudes upon the Maoris; carefully developed 
plans often fall through; the attempt to keep emotions out of 
teaching; the search for motivation in learning and the integrated 
life; being at school physically with the spirit elsewhere as holidays 
approach; and her criticisms of workbooks are themes which all have 
meaning to the classroom teacher. For me the most powerful 
theme was Mrs. Henderson's growth as a committed professional 
illustrated by the following quotations: 
"To me, never will teaching be other than a neces- 
sary source of income, a profession drifted into on 
account of the hours, the holidays and the fact that 
others didit. NEVER!" (p. 30), 
"This wretched profession that cuts the spirit to 
splinters." (p. 31) 
", .. teaching, I found with alarm, meant more to 
me thanI'd ever supposed and was sending down stiff 
taproots into my heart." (p. 150) 
"Yet I'm moved by my infant room and I think that 
war or no war, spearhead or no spearhead, I'll still 
teach when the need is over." (pp. 163-4) 
"] think I might know now, with the World War 
over, what this work has to do with war. 
Some day I'll be a teacher." (p. 239) 

Beginning teachers may be inspired by Sylvia Ashton-Warner's 
story; more experienced personnel may rededicate themselves to 
their profession, Certainly no professional educator can read this 
book without gaining something of value. 


John T. Zepper 
University of New Mexico 


J. Glenn Gray, THE PROMISE OF WISDOM An Introduction to Phi- 
losophy of Education (Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1968), 280 pages. 


In THE PROMISE OF WISDOM, J. Glenn Gray pursues the answer 
to the elusive question which has plagued generations of thoughtful 
men: What is Education, and what makes an educated man? Eschew- 
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ing the editorial path so tempting to philosophers in their search for 
new or at least more comprehensive answers, he has the temerity, 
the strength, and the innocence to present his own ideas, the fruit 
of his own experience, intellectual development and reflection. Be- 
lieving, as he clearly does, in himself as a mature, self-realized 
individual and in the importance of communication, he could not have 
done otherwise. The ideas he has brought to fruition are his own 
and he feels no need to give them support by multitudinous refer- 
ences to recognized great names whose writings indicate similar 
views. If he consciously leans on anyone, it is Goethe, though, of 
course, like any philosopher of education he owes a debt to Dewey, 
and perhaps unconsciously to Erasmus, Aquinas, and T. H. Huxley. 
Gray reveals himself as essentially a humanist with pragmatic and 
Aristotelian overtones. 

His book is divided into five parts, three of which meet all the 
tests for philosophy. Gray is well-read; from his years in the 
college classroom he has collected empirical evidence; and his re- 
flective and logical approach is rarely at fault. While his funda- 
mental ideas are neither new nor shocking, he does provide some 
new insights, some new ways of regarding old conflicts, and some 
new conflicts which he thinks ought to be resolved. 

As the concepts of conflict, tension, dichotomy and dilemma are 
ever present in his approach to any problem, it is not surprising 
that the purpose of his book should present a dual visage. Since his 
work is subtitled "an introduction to Philosophy of Education, " we 
can assume that he hopes it canbe utilized as a textbook in acollege 
course, and about half of his book fulfills this design. Part III: 
"Philosophical Problems of Practice," and Part IV: "The Curricu- 
lum" are concerned with the actual down-to-earth decisions every 
teacher has to reach regularly if he is really a teacher and not a 
combination baby-sitter, policeman, and clerical drudge. But Parts 
I, II, and V are Gray's own speculations and conclusions about the 
larger aspect of education as life, and while these thoughts are in- 
sightful, interesting, valid, and well-expressed, J. Glenn Gray of 
Colorado College does not have the stature of aScheffler, a Kneller, 
ora Conant. For an introductory class in philosophy of education, 
it would seem likely that most instructors would prefer to ground 
their students' reading in the great ideas and opinions, reserving 
independent speculation for their own lectures. Thus, while Parts 
I, II, and V of Gray's book donot appear to be very useful as a text, 
these sections of the work should appeal to colleagues in the field 
and to teachers who have already formed acoherent and expressible 
philosophy of education. On the other hand, Parts III and IV could 
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be very useful in the classroom, though for the most part they 
strike the more sophisticated reader as aparade of information and 
good advice which he would be glad to stipulate in order to get on 
with the loftier argument. 

Even in the "textbook segment, " however, Gray does make a few 
interesting points which are worthy of comment. Seeing conflict 
everywhere, some of it dynamic and some destructive, he points out 
that the homogeneous classroom, the track system, and the pro- 
grams for the gifted are the result of a fairly recent recognition 
of the dangerous struggle between equality and freedom. Cherishing 
both liberty and equality, we cannot allow them to destroy each 
other, and have therefore tried to separate out for greater En- 
deavour those who are more capable. He goes on to speak of the 
problems of identifying the gifted, saying "it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish native endowment from environmental influences"! and 
within three pages contradicting himself with the statement that 
"we are increasingly able to discover the gifted earlier than ever."2 
The hard fact, which all teachers know, is that "able" has to be 
predicated with "willing," and that this combination is very rare 
except within its own peer group. Gray stresses the importance of 
the track system as educational for all levels. 

In discussing authority, his point is that self-discipline is the 
main quality topromote in students. He sees authority in individual 
life as the other pole of freedom. One is reminded of the epigram: 
"In discipline lies freedom; indiscipline belies it."3 But authori- 
tarianism and permissiveness are both undesirable extremes, and 
some synthesis has to be found "whereby freedom and authority can 
be progressively related to each other as the child advances. "4 

The title of the next chapter, within Part III, "Indoctrination and 
the Meaning of Freedom," might lead one to assume that the take 
off into more elevated realms was imminent, but Gray is not swayed 
from his intention of remaining purely practical inhis discussion of 
Method throughout Part III. Indicting history texts particularly, 
where he sees the opposing forces to be colorful indoctrination 
versus dull, neutral, facts, he charges the neophytes to whom this 
part is addressed to find "a middle way between indoctrination and 
an affected colorless neutrality" warning that "this middle path 
is . . . like ropewalking over a chasm."5 It is understandable that 
he should feel this way, as he also comes out against patriotic 
observances inthe schools. "What too few people are able to see is 
that indoctrination in approved democratic convictions is not dif- 
ferent in kind from indoctrination in Communist ones. The issue 
for a free society is not the nature of the ideas taught, but the 
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crucial distinction within the teacher-student relationship between 
teaching and indoctrinating. "6 

The next argument concerns curriculum, and while it begins on a 
high philosophical plane by examining the dilemma of education for 
understanding and for technical effectiveness, for broadening and 
developing the individual and for specialization, Gray surprisingly 
finds that specialization is a "state of mind." It occurs, he says, 
"when a subject matter is viewed in isolation or abstraction from 
its concrete context in experience. And general education aims 
always at the concrete, at the concrete universal."7 Much of this 
chapter, however, is devoted to mention of what specific courses 
in colleges and secondary schools are and ought to be, and to a 
general defense of the status quo, if the teaching is inspired. He 
reiterates one of the tenets of his thesis: "There is no necessary 
antithesis in our time between making a living and making a good 
life."8 He concludes the chapter by suggesting that a system of 
examinations might replace class attendance for those enterprising 
students who might wish to acquire more knowledge than is allowed 
by the present - day practice of five subjects per semester. Since 
he has some very specific comments, it is rather astonishing that 
he should say nothing at all about current experiments in an un- 
structured curriculum and flexible scheduling. 

The remainder of the book is less instructional but more joyful, 
for Dr. Gray is a determined optimist. Where Goodman and others 
see the stultifying effects of our schools, Gray sees the promise 
of wisdom in our educational system. Wisdom, defined as an addi- 
tional step beyond knowledge, which is in itself a step beyond mere 
information, shows two sides, theoretical and practical. For Gray 
these are not in conflict, although conflicting theories of education 
have been based onthem. He says that both are necessary, that the 
individuals' choice between them depends on their propensities, and 
that while practical wisdom should be the goal for everyone, the 
path to theoretical wisdom should not be barred for the brilliant. 
While the twokinds of wisdom cannot be united, they must be made 
to support and supplement each other. 

This kind of dynamic tension is a necessary part of Gray's view 
of all aspects of education. According to him the same tension 
exists and must be preserved between intellect and imagination, 
living and knowing, the individual and the community, and the con- 
stant process of reconciliation and estrangement with associates 
and nature. Aslong as education points towards keeping these things 
in balance, the promise of wisdom has its chance to be fulfilled. 
"It is the task of a philosophy of education to discover those prin- 
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ciples which will help to reconcile the individual and his world. "9 

Though he appreciates the value of tension, Gray reveals himself 
as opposed to extremes, searching always for the Golden Mean. In 
seeking to answer the question of which should be served by educa- 
tion, society or the individual, he points out that the conflict 
exists between individualism and collectivism, both of which are 
perverse extremes: "Individualism ignores the role of the com- 
munity in forming individuality; collectivism ignores the uniqueness 
of the individuals who compose groups."10 He finds the middle way 
between these in the healthy tension between individuality and com- 
munity, a tension that is hard to maintain in our American propen- 
sity toward mobility, but which is essential to the transcendental 
quality of life. 

While a great deal has been said in the past about the necessity 
for communication, its fundamental relationship with community 
has been all but overlooked. Communication, by which he does not 
necessarily mean speech or language at all, is Gray's Golden Mean 
between conformity and withdrawal, both of which are all too com- 
mon in our society. For self-realization, community is a para- 
mount condition, fathering such virtues as generosity and responsi- 
bility. On the other side of the coin, however, which Gray always 
likes to show, lies the problem of individual morality versus group 
morality. In this context the individual must take precedence if 
the precious tension between the group as means and the individual 
as an end is not to be lost. 

About morality, which Gray calls "artistry in conduct," some 
newly slanted insights are expressed. It is his contention that the 
skill of conducting one's life appropriately is an art, and that as it 
affects every fiber of life, it is an integral part of the whole 
personality. The complete and comprehensive quality of artistry in 
conduct presupposes the honesty and lack of phoniness that is now 
closely tied in with our new concept’ of morality. Choosing the 
appropriate is another Golden Mean between the extremes of per- 
sonal desire and stultifying convention. Following a standard blindly 
is to Gray just as immoral as only gratifying one's own wishes. His 
concept of appropriate is similar to Hare's belief in universaliza- 
tion. Both require self-realization and sensitivity to others, and 
neither can be taught except by indirection. Abundant, varied ex- 
perience balanced by reflection makes up the knowledge necessary 
to artistic morality. Between spontaneity and a feeling for struc- 
ture lies a middle ground of form which can only be decided by an 
act of judgment and imposed by the discipline of will power. A third 
factor in artistic morality is style, which refers to the manner in 
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which something is done rather than the act itself. Gray's artist 
in morality leads a life which is invested with positive qualities, 
conveying the sense of a richness of life which makes all deeds 
smaller than the doer. "His hallmark is the open mind, the search 
for wider perspectives, the unfettered imagination . . . his mood 
is one of gentle irony, restraint, a freedom from dogmatic assur- 
ance, "11 

This sounds strangely like Cyril Bibby's description of Thomas H. 
Huxley in THE EDUCATED MAN.12 Huxley worked untiringly, and 
unselfishly for educational opportunity for everyone. He wished 
individual variation to be recognized and fully catered to, and he 
believed that intellectual honesty was the well- spring of moral 
education. His whole life was activated by his beliefs and more 
constructive realities in our educational system are probably due 
to him than is commonly realized. "... Huxley... found his 
century pregnant with exciting possibilities, . . . was optimistic 
about the cultural potentialities both of his own uneducated fellow 
citizens and of the inhabitants of undeveloped lands, . . . not 
merely acknowledged the Zeitgeist but was himself in harmony with 
it, and. . . was courageously aware that those who elect to be free 
in thought and deed must not hanker after the rewards . . . which 
the world offers to those who put up with its fetters'."13 Though 
Dr. Gray was obviously not thinking of Huxley as his model, since 
his name is never mentioned, the parallel onevery level is nonethe- 
less striking. 

By the time Gray comes to the final segment of his book, entitled 
"Schools and the Wider Society" he has successfully touched on every 
aspect of education onhis ever expanding canvas. No gaps have been 
left in the main body of his work but the background has yet to be 
painted in. And looming fearsomely over the whole of Western So- 
ciety and its works is the figure of Sex. As C. S. Lewis has com- 
mented, it is strange that what is only one of man's many natural 
appetites and functions should have acquired such awesome propor- 
tions in our minds, but since it does, at least in the Freudian con- 
cept, affect everyaspect of ourlives, such a book as THE PROMISE 
OF WISDOM would be incomplete without a chapter on this subject. 

Bearing the title "Academic Equality and Sexual Integrity," the 
chapter is an attempt to elevate to optimistic and idealistic terms 
problems which are fundamentally too firmly grounded in the world, 
the flesh, and the devil to be so exalted. At a time when sexual 
freedom has reached unprecedented acceptance in our society, Gray 
gives strong endorsement to the cause of coeducation. "Coeduca- 
tion of the best kind," he says, "promotes. . . naturalness and 
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permits akind of interrelation impossible to attain where young 
people are segregated and allowed to mingle with the opposite sex 
only on special occasions. "14 

This ought to be true, but is there empirical evidence to back it 
up? My guess, based on a series of visits and appearances in secon- 
dary schools as well as on a long career of college teaching, would 
be that coeducation is serious detriment to constructive learning, 
and that it encourages amoral biological coupling in the spirit of 
peer competition and acceptance, without leading in any way to the 
higher levels of love which philosophers extol. The undesirable ex- 
tremes of teen-age dress and dancing, for example, are very notice- 
able in areas where the school is considered as a socializing factor. 
Rather than a general intellectual competition within a discipline, 
there appears to be in the average mixed classroom competition 
among many of the girls for the attention of certain boys, and 
vice versa. Those who decline to enter the sex arena, preferring 
to strive with the discipline at hand, are considered odd balls and 
consequently suffer ostracism by their peers in the cause of educa- 
tion. Perhaps a study needs to be made, but the problem demands 
recognition and ostrich-like optimism will not lead to its disappear- 
ance, 

Some time is also spent refuting Margaret Mead's findings on 
sex-related intellectual and emotional differences. Dr. Gray feels 
that where they exist they have been brought about by nurture not 
nature, and that proper education will eliminate them, as it will 
inequalities now present insome races. This seems tobe a parochial 
idealism incongruent with the way things really are in the larger 
society Gray is talking about. 

In the final chapter, "American Students and World Tragedy, " 
however, he more than redeems himself with several trenchant 
observations and some concrete suggestions. Although his optimism 
bursts forth at intervals, he does face the grim world for which 
our educational system must prepare the young. Pointing out that 
"American Education needs to become more philosophical," he de- 
fines philosophy as "a habit of reflection on ordinary and extra- 
ordinary daily events," adding that it is "not so much a subject 
matter as a way of looking at all subject matters, "15 

Finally, he finds hope in the successful operations of such pro- 
gress as the Peace Corps, Vista, Crossroads, etc., and he suggests 
that college credit should be given for such work. More drastically, 
he proposes that all young people, men and women alike, be required 
to give ayear or two totheir nation, inthe form of either military 
or social service. This seems to be a most realistic and workable 
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idea, well worthy of the wisdom extolled in this book. 

Gray's educated man, aware of his own shortcomings, is con- 
stantly striving to move forward on all planes. He is always devel- 
oping himself in relation to the world in which he lives and of which 
he is apart. He cares for all beings around him, and he is capable 
of love on all three levels. In an age in which many philosophers are 
engaged in reducing man and his society to the ant-heap, it is re- 
freshing to encounter some one who believes in the inherent dignity 
of man and in the power of education to restore and reinforce that 
dignity. 

Anthony E. DeSoto 
Long Beach, California 
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John Goodlad, SCHOOL, CURRICULUM, AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
(Waltham, Massachusetts: Blaisdell Publishing Company, 1966), 
259 pages. $6.50. 


If, as Goodlad has suggested, "Professional performance rests 
on ideas, on insight, and understanding, " he has certainly contribu- 
ted mana to a wide range of professionals who seek increased in- 
volvement in the design of educational programs which are signifi- 
cant and relevant to the needs of a dynamic society. His four-part 
treatise is developed from the rationale established in the first 
chapter, which focuses on man as a rational being. The author 
views the individual as one who can discipline himself to attain uni- 
versality, faith, self-transcendence, and vision, thereby "forging 
the links in his own humanity." The qualities suggested by Goodlad 
call to the reader's attention similar ones used by Berman in NEW 
PRIORITIES IN THE CURRICULUM (1968). These are: spatial tran- 
scendence, intentional temporality, integrity of selfhood, thinking- 
feeling cohesion. Goodlad infers that the individual can use his 
rational powers not only to renew the self, but to enhance the so- 
ciety within which he lives, fulfilling man's humanity to man. 

He proceeds to challenge educators to specify what rational men 
do. His caution is that no two individuals in their potentiality for 
rationality are precisely alike. Born different and unequal, they 
have unique human properties which require different channels for 
development, prébably varieties of K-12 continuums of learning 
opportunities with content selected from a broad range of human 
experience, gleaned via organizing principles and managed by teach- 
ers who are capable diagnostic evaluators, as well as students of 
human motivation, That each individual might be invited to perceive 
himself and his place in the world as an open-ended experience, with 
hope and challenge, rather than the prospect of failure! 

What educators should not do, urges Goodlad, is to wait for "more 
compelling statements of goals" or "more precise clarification of 
means," though the importance of these is not to be minimized, 
before they act upon insights honed from experience. The author 
turns to four significant aspects of schooling: facilities, expecta- 
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tions, curriculum and method, and proceeds to make recommenda- 
tions for each one. His perspective is cosmopolitan, as his experi- 
ence well warrants. 

Part II is concerned with the overall task of organizing the school 
and the classroom. Throughout this section the author calls atten- 
tion to the fact that there are many alternatives, and that organi- 
zational forms, far from being panaceas, are not ends in them- 
selves. Especially helpful to both practitioner and college professor 
are: 1) His definitive analyses of vertical and horizontal organiza- 
tion, individualization as it relates to these, continuous progress, 
and other terms associated with nongradedness and team-teaching; 
2) his application of research findings to the promotion-nonpromotion 
dilemma; and 3) his explication of a range of processes appropriate 
for moving toward non-gradedness. 

In Part III the rational view of man is shifted to matters of 
organizing the curriculum. This section is regarded as high priority 
by many professionals who are interested in curriculum as a field 
of study and who are engaged in designing functional programs of 
education. The author's exploration of the status of the curriculum 
field can serve as aspringboard for engagement in theorizing about 
curriculum and in designing and testing theoretical models. Goodlad 
sets Tyler's work in useful perspective as he explores the future 
of curriculum as a field of inquiry. The theory thus far advanced 
leads the author to an assessment of three generally accepted data 
sources for curriculum decisions: society, the learner, and organized 
subject matter, Thought-provoking questions are raised as he dis- 
cusses each source. (If the reader enjoys this section, he should 
read Goodlad's 1968 AERA Presidential Address, "Thought, Inven- 
tion, and Research in the Advancement of Education," in EDUCA- 
TIONAL FORUM, November, 1968). 

Following is the author's two part presentation of the nature of 
and range of curriculum decisions. The first part is concerned with 
institutional decisions ranging from the responsibility of school 
boards in formulating comprehensive sets of educational aims to 
the outline of specifications for regional curriculum study centers. 
The second part is a delineation of the teacher's role as a decision 
maker in relationship to the institution's role, which is indeed, a 
much needed clarification. The teacher is acreative synthesizer... 
"an artist who synthesizes the components of the teaching-learning 
act under conditions that cannot always be predicted." 

Goodlad offers an excellent example of a K-12 curriculum design 
in science as the end product of curriculum decisions. This design 
is descriptive of his work with the schools in Montgomery County, 


- 
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Maryland. 

The discussion of teacher is continued in Part IV, which is the 
author's application of his view of rational man to a projection of 
tomorrow's teachers and tomorrow's schools. Goodlad asserts that 
tomorrow's teacher must be able to establish two orders of priority: 
1) determining his role in the educative process by viewing learners 
learning, and 2) giving attention to the purposes of school. 

Increasingly concerned that teachers be more effectively utilized, 
the author explores differentiated staffing as ameans of maximiz- 
ing teacher talents. He considers broad bases for teacher utiliza- 
tion and offers suggestions for implementation, i.e., "the particu- 
lar talent of one teacher might be skill in clarifying and presenting 
central concepts; that of the other inidentifying and moving toward 
the solution of group problems." 

Goodlad sees teaching as a synthesis and education as a field of 
study. He speaks of a science of teaching derived from the identi- 
fication, description, and classification of knowledge pertinent to 
teaching. The technology of teaching is bringing this knowledge 
effectively to bear in teaching. "At times," states the author, 
"the synthesis of knowledge is effected with such sensitive under- 
standing of the scientific components that it is akin to art--the 
art of teaching." Teacher education would involve preparation for 
all of these. This program cannot effect the synthesis, but it can 
at least encourage this much neglected process by appropriately 
emphasizing the elements that go into the teaching act. 

Goodlad predicts that the school of the future will address itself 
to objectives narrowed to those involving "cognition, high level 
psychomotor skills and values and attitudes essential to living with 
many different groups and peoples around the world." Three broad 
levels of functions and expectations refer to the following: 1) The 
self concept, 2) self-directed learning, and 3) man's approaches to 
studying social and natural phenomena. "Needed is a system of such 
flexibility and responsiveness that it is scarcely a system at all," 
cautions and challenges Goodlad. 

The message is powerful; the language, exciting. Better organi- 
zation to avoid the repetition of major themes would enhance the 
message. More emphasis and systematic development of the nature 
of and range of curriculum evaluation processes needed todeal with 
a view of rational man such as the one presented by Goodlad would 
be valuable to the curriculum worker. 


Virginia M. Macagnoni 
University of Georgia 
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Paul Saettler, AHISTORY OF INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1968), 399 pages. 


Saettler's text represents more than most of us would ever want 
toknow about the history of educational media. A HISTORY OF IN- 
STRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY is a shelf-piece. With its overview 
From the Elder Sophists to B. F. Skinner, from school museums to 
talking typewriters, it represents a ready reference for foggy 
memories and student term papers. I find the book quite uninspir- 
ing. Nevertheless, I can't imagine anyone denying that it is a proper 
introduction to educational technology for the novice. The book is 
easy to use, with an apparently exhaustive index and very helpful 
bibliographic sources. 

The value of the text lies in illustrating "theoretical and meth- 
odological foundations" that point toward an educational technology 
of the future. It demonstrates a growing interdependence among 
the designers and users of audio-visual aids, television, teaching 
machines, and other instructional devices. A good historical 
accounting hasn‘t previously been made of this happening. The text 
also demonstrates attempts at reconciling, under the generic 
phrase "instructional technology, " such divergent learning theories 
as those of Gestalt Psychology, Behavioristic Psychology, Com- 
munication Theory, and Group Process. However, so little col- 
laborative work has been done in these areas there was actually 
very little for Saettler to report. 

Instructional Technology, according to Saettler, is the culminating 
event in the convergence of several historical movements, both 
practical and theoretical. It is the beginning of a meeting of the 
minds of media people, educators, and academicians. It is the 
attraction to each other of those people who sell hardware, those 
people who have real-life teaching tasks to perform. It is a recog- 
nition on the part of media interests in government, industry, uni- 
versities and public schools that their job cannot be done unless 
they listen to and involve the people who know something about 
learning theory and who can perform empirical research. For those 
who have not been aware of these movements, A HISTORY OF IN- 
STRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY is away toget aquick feel for where 
instructional technology is in the 1960's. 


Don Michael Flournoy 
Case Western Reserve University 
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Books In Process of Translation Compiled By Humanities Division, 
Southern Illinois University 


Author Book in Process of Translation Finished By 
Anonymous Relation de l'attaque de Savannah January 1967 
Anonymous The Pearl (Middle English) May 1967 
Anonymous The Play of Adam - Modern English _ Finished 
Aristophanes The Frogs September 1968 
Aristotle De Pomo sive de Morte Aristotilis February 1965 
(Pseudo-) 
Aristotle The Greek Commentators on 


Aristotle's Logical Works 
Barth, Karl Auf das Reich Gottes warten, from 


Der freie Schweizer Arbeiter 1968 
Beer-Hofmann Gedenkrede auf Mozart 1965 
Berdiaev, Bulgakov Vekhi 1968 
Bergin Vico's New Science (Revised Edition) 1967 
Bergson Bergson and the Evolution of Physics Dec. 1967 
Bigler, R. Pestalozzi in Burgdorf 1968 
Bornkamm, Die Vorgeschichte des Sogenannten 
Gunther zweiten Korintherbriefes 
Bousset, 
Wilhelm Kyrios Christos March 1968 
Brehier, Emile Histoire de la Philosophie 1968 
Vol. II-VII 
Briceno, El Diario del Gral Santander 1968 
Dr. Rafael 1829-32 
Buri, Fritz How Can We Still Speak Responsibly 
of God 1966 
Calvez, Jean La Pensee de Karl Marx June 1968 
Cassirer, Mythischer, asthetischer und 
Ernst theoretischer Raum 1968 
Corrington, Anthology of American Poets in 
Williams, etal. Spanish July 1968 
Cournot, A.A. Materialisme, Vitalisme, Rationalisme 
Couturat, L. Logique de Leibniz 1969 
Crespy, Georges De la science a la theologie November 1967 
Dessoir, Max Aesthetik und Allgemeine 
Kunstwissenschaft 1968 


d'Estaing, Henri, Journal du siege de Savannah en 1779 
Comte, etal. par M. O'Connor avec les 
observations du Cte. d'Estaing January 1967 
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de Vendome,M. Ars Versificatoria December 1968 
de Vinsauf,G. Documentum de Modo et Arte 
Geoffroi Dictandi et Versificandi 

Driewank, Karl Der neuzeitliche Revolutionsbegriff 1968 
Droguett, Carlos Magallanes 
Episcopius, Simon Remonstrance of 1610 1968 
Erigena, Scotus De Divisione Naturae 1970 
Falk, Heinrich Geist aus Materie December 1967 
Farabi, Al Commentary of Aristotle's De 

Intepretatione January 1971 


Feine-Behm-Kuemmel Introduction to the 
New Testament 

Fichte, J.G. Wissenschaftslehre January 1968 
Frege, Gottlob Begriffschrift 

"On the Aim of the Begriffsschrift" 

"Applications of the Begriffsschrift" 

"On the Scientific Justification of 

the Begriffsschrift" 


Fromondus, Labyrintus sive de compositione 

Libertus continue liber unus, 1631 
Gershenzon, Istoriya molodoy rossii October 1968 

M.O. 
Gide, Andre Les Cahiers d'Andre Walter 
Goguel, Maurice Jean-Baptiste 1968 
Grabbe, Jokes, Satire, Irony and Deeper 

Christian Significance-- Mod. eng. Adaption 1968 
Griewank, Karl Der neuzeitliche Revolutionsbegriff 1968 
Haenchen, Ernst Die Apostelgeschichte 1967 
Hebbel Judith June 1968 
Hegel The Difference Between Fichte's 

and Schelling's Systems of 
Philosophy 1970 

Hegel Faith and Knowledge September 1969 
Hegel, G.W.F. Phanomenologie des Geistes 1971 
Heidegger, Martin Unterwegs zur Sprache 1968 
Heidegger, Martin Vortrage und Aufsatze October 1969 
Heidegger Was heisst Denken 1968 
Hilbert, D. and Grundzuge der theoretischen 

Ackermann, W. Logik 1969 
Hobbes, Thomas De Homine 1969 
Hoeriderdaal,G.J. I Believe in the Holy Spirit January 1968 
Honorius De Imagine Mundi March 1968 


Husserl, E. The Crisis of EuropeanSciences January 1968 
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Henrik, Ibsen Brand, Ghosts, Enemy of The 
People, Lady From The Sea, 
John Gabriel Borkman 
Ingarden, Roman Das literarische Kunstwerk 
Jaspers, Karl Schelling: Grosse und Verhangnis September 1968 


Jossua, Jean Le Pere Congar, La Theologie 
Pierre au Service du Peuple de Dieu November 1967 
Kagare, A. La philosophie bantirwandaise 
de 1l'Etre 1969 
Kamlah, Wilhelm Logische Propadeutik December 1968 
and Lorenzen, Paul 
Kant,Immanuel Preface to Anthropologie January 1968 


Kant,Immanuel Dissertation - De mundi Sensibilis atque 
intelligibilis forma et principiis 
dissertatio (1770) 


Kant, Immanuel Uber das Sein January 1968 
Kierkegaard, Papirer and Breve og Akstykker and 

Soren Sygdommen til Doden, Begreget Angst 1971 
Kleist Die Familie Schroffenstein 
Koyre, 

Alexander Entretiens sur Descartes 1968 
Laberthonniere, Le realisme Chretien et 

Lucien l'idealisme Grec 1962 
Leibniz, G. W. General Investigations Concerning 


the Analysis of Concepts and 
Truths (1686) 


Leibniz, G. W. Protogaea 1970 
Lewin, La Inquisicion en Rispano-America, 

Boleslao Editorial Proyeccion Buenos Aires, 1959 1967 
Magloire, George Teilhard Album July 1967 
Malebranche, 

Nicolas Traite de Morale, 1684 1968 
Marcel, Gabriel Presence et Immortalite December 1966 
Marivaux Seven Comedies 1967 
Marx, Karl Die Naturphilosophie bei Demokrit und 

Epikur, his Dissertation at Jena June 1968 
Marx, Karl Writings of the Young Marx on 


Philosophy and Society (1835-47) August 1967 
Medicus, Fritz Menschlichkeit. Die Wahrheit als 
Erlebnis und Verwirklichung 1968 
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Meinong, Alexius Uber emotionale Prasentation 1968 
Nicholas of 
Autrecourt Exigit Ordo 
Nietzsche, F. and 
Heidegger, Martin Joyful Wisdom; Law of Identity 1968 
Ockham, William Tractatus de praedestinatione et de 
praescientia Dei et de futuris 
contingentibus October 1967 
Appendix I: Ordinatio, d.38 & d.39 
Appendix II: Expositio super priemem 


librum Perihemenias, c.q. October 1967 
Appendix III: Summa logicae III (3), 
c. 30 October 1967 


Paris, Gaston & 

Meyer, Paul Histoire Poetique de Charlemagne December 1968 
Paul of Venice De universalibus 
Paul of Venice Logica Magna, Cpt. on Suppositio 


Per Erick Persson Sacra doctrina December 1967 
Plato Charmides and Laches December 1971 
Plessner, H. Lachen und Weinen January 1968 
Ragaz, Leonhard Der Kampf um das Reich Gottes 

in Blumhardt 1968 
Ratnakirti Ksanabhangasiddhih Vyatirekatmika Dec. 1967 
Rousselot, Joseph L'Enfance et ses enigmes May 1968 
Rugier, Louis (Western Intellectual History) 

Untitled June 1967 
Ryle, Gilbert The Concept of Mind 
St. Anselm The Virgin Conception and 

Original Sin April 1967 
St. Anselm Why God Became Man April 1967 


St. Augustine De gratia et libero arbitrio 

St. Augustine De libero arbitrio 

St. Augustine De magistro 

St. Augustine De Musica 1968 
St. Thomas Aquinas Summa Theologiae, I, 84-89 August 1967 
St. Thomas Aquinas De Unitate Intellectus 

St. Thomas Aquinas Commentary on the Posterior 


Analytics of Aristotle 1970 
Sauter, Gerhard Die Theologie des Reiches Gottes beim 
Blumhardt 
Schelling, F.W.J. Philosophische Briefe uber Dogmatismus 
und Kriticismus 1968 


Schelling, F.W.J. Vorlesungen uber die Methode des 
akademischen Studiums 1967 
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Schlick, Moritz 
Schutz, Alfred 
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Allgemeine Erkenntnislehre 
Der sinnhafte Aufbau der sozialen Welt 


Schweitzer, Reich Gottes und Christentum, Mohr, 

Albert Tubingen, 1967 December 1967 

Scotus, Dune Lectures on the Sentences of 

P. Lombard, q.1, dist. 25, 

bk. II: on freedom February 1968 
Sorel, Georges Les Illusions du Progres 1968 
Spinoza Ethics January 1970 
Stegmuller, Hauptstromungen der 

Wolfgang Gegenwarts philosophie 1968 
Suarez, Francis Metaphysical Disputation XXXI, 

De Ente Finito 1960 
Suarez,Francis Disp. 31 of Disputationes Metaphysicae 
Sudermann Sodoms Ende September 1966 
Tao-yuan Transmission of The Lamp 1967 
Theodoret of 

Cyrus Graecarum affectionum curatio September 1970 
Thulstrup, N. Kierkegaards Forhold til Hegel 1967 
Trepp, Leo Judaism, Development and Life 1968 
Troeltsch,Ernst Die Absolutheit des Christenums 

und die Religionsgeschichte December 1969 
Turneysen, 

Edward Christoph Blumhardt 
Van Oyen, Hendrik Liebe und Ehe 1968 
Vendome, Matthieu Ars Versificatoria 1968 
Vico, 

Giam Battista De Antiquissima Italorum Sapientia 1710 1968 
von Harnack, Adolf Marcion September 1968 
Wang Fu-chih On Reading the Four Beoks September 1967 
Wang Fu-chih Commenting on Chang Tsai's 

Rectifying Obscurities September 1967 
Wang Fu-chih Commenting on the Book of 

Changes September 1967 
Wang Fu-chih Extensions of Meanings from 

the Book of Documents September 1967 
Weil, Simone Her lyric and dramatic poetry June 1968 


William of Auvergne 


De Trinitate December 1968 
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William of Ockham's 
Work Working on a critical edition in Latin 

William of Sherwood Syncategoremata 

Woolman, John The Journal 

Zhamin, V.A. Aktual'nye voprosy ekonomiki 
narodnogo obrazovaniia June 

Zundel, Friedrich Johann Christoph Blumhardt 
Bhagavad Gita 
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